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Mother for a Week 


Non-fiction, believe me! 


[VE been a soldier in the Far 

East, a muleskinner in the 
West, and a night police report- 
er in a wild city; so I don’t fig- 
ure I scare so easy anymore, 
But early this month a fellow 
had me scared. Little fellow at 
that. 

You see, it was getting along 
about time for Mary to give me 
the nod. Mary, she’s my wife. I 
knew she would give me the nod, 
and I would hurry her to the 
hospital all in a lather, and soon 
I’d be a father for the second 
time. I was scared about that, 
more so even than the first time, 
but for a different reason. First 
time I was scared for Mary. 
This time it was only partly for 
her; mainly for that little fel- 
low I was telling you about. His 
name’s John, and he’s my son, 
and two-and-a-half-years- 
old, and stands nine hands tall. 

I give Mary some credit; she 
- did talk up this thing to him for 
quite a spell ahead of time. She 
kept telling him she was going 
to the hospital and bring home 
a baby. Didn’t make any prom- 
ises though about brother or 
sister, and I thought that was 
right smart .of her. John just 
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smiled and nodded, and I won- 
dered how much of it was get- 
ting through that tow head of 
his. 

Finally, Mary gave me the 
nod. Long about midnight. 
Well, sir, I hated to see that 
morning sun come up. What 
will he do? Will he get homesick 
for his mother? Will he under- 
stand what I’m trying to tell 
him? Have I tackled a job that’s 
bigger than me? I kept remind- 
ing myself that he saw his 
mother the last thing every 
night and the first thing every 
morning. What will he do? 

At seven o’clock I heard the 
pat-pat of feet out in the hall. 

“Mommy,” said John. 

Something like a hard, cold 
claw grabbed me deep inside. I 
swung out onto the edge of the 
bed and he climbed up and sat 
beside me. There I explained 
to him that Mommy finally got 
around to going after that baby 
she had been bragging about for 
so long. I even added—sure of 
my ground now—that it was a 
brother. 

His eyes went wide and his 
lower lip swung out. He looked 
me square in the eye, man-to- 
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man, as much as to say, “You’ll 
have to be brave about this. 
We'll muddle through somehow.” 

Word got around the neighbor- 
hood, as such things do. Neigh- 
bors began to greet us, “Anoth- 
er boy!” or “A little brother!” 
or “What do you think about 
the baby, John?” John didn’t 
take to such talk at first. He 
just frowned and shook his head. 
When we were alone he said, 
“A boy... a little brother... 
a baby ... lots.” He had it fig- 
ured for three, but I didn’t try 
to straighten him cut. Things 
were going too good. 

Now here’s where you won’t 
Especially, if you 
have a_two-and-a-half-year-old 
boy. I got him through day 
after endless day without him 
shedding a tear, about anything. 
Yes, that’s what I said; you can 
read it again just to make sure. 

I admit I didn’t play the game 
according to all rules in the 
book. Cheated a mite here and 
there. I know the book wouldn’t 
let me keep taking him places 
from dawn to dusk every day. 
But that’s what I did. 


We got on quacking terms 
with every duck in the park 
pond. We called them all by 
name: Susan B. Anthony, Molly 
Pitcher, Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
They all walked like women 
with a mission. 


We looked at box cars, and 
box cars, and box cars. I know 
the number on every box car in 
these parts. 


We visited around the fire 
house so much that Bell, the 
Dalmatian mascot, got looking 
forward to us. I got so I was 
trying to figure out if Bell was 
a white dog with black marks, 
or a black dog with white marks. 

And every now and then I’d 
lead John past a certain hospital 
window and put him through 
his paces. I’d have him walk, 
trot, and canter just to show 
someone inside that he still had 
both hands and both feet. 


Met some interesting people, 
too: 


Got to know a policeman who 


had something on his mind. No 


matter what we talked about he 
always got around to saying that 
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MOTHER FOR A WEEK 3 


Michigan drivers are crazier 
than Indiana drivers. 

There was a farmer who ex- 
plained to us how you can tell 
whether or not we are going to 
have an early spring. We studied 
how much the squirrels put by 
for the winter. 

A college professor told us 
that students are easier to 
handle nowadays than they used 
to be. He didn’t know why. 

A colored garbage collector 
told us about a night problem 
he went on with the National 
Guard. “We was crawlin’ along, 
crawlin’ along. Met some other 
fellows crawlin’ in the opposite 
direction. Got talkin’ with them. 
Come to find out they was the 
enemy. How can you tell a red 
arm band from a black arm 
band at night!” 

Then there was the fellow who 
used to travel with the circus a 
long time ago. He explained the 
act he and his brother had. 
Lifted an elephant with their 
legs. 

Bus driver told us about the 
crowds he has carried. “Packed 
them in one time so tight no- 
body could blink. Darndest sight 
you ever saw: whole bus load of 
people and nobody blinkin’.” 

It was an education, riding 
herd on John. 

I been doing some thick and 
fancy bragging up until now, 
but my conscience starts to 
nudge me. Wish I could truth- 
fully say that I got John through 
that whole week without a tear, 
but I can’t. 

It all started the second last 


day when I told him a story 
about an English bulldog named 
Doctor Watson. By that time I 
even had to tell him stories to 
get him to eat ice cream. He 
wanted to see Doctor Watson, so 
I took him over to Sullivan’s 
where Doctor Watson lives. 

While John and Doctor Wat- 
son stared at each other through 
a screen door, I sat on the front 
porch with Dick and Mable and 
bragged. Should have known 
God would punish me for all that 
expansive bragging. 

“Keep them on the move! Do- 
ing something all the time! 
That’s how to keep them hap- 
py!” Suecess had gone to my 
head. 

“Doesn’t he get over-exhaust- 
ed?” said Mable. 

“Sure,” I said, “that’s what I 
try to get him.” 

“But when he gets over-ex- 
hausted doesn’t he have night- 
mares?” 

I could see she didn’t really 
have the feel of my new system. 
“You’re talking about ordinary 
over-exhaustion. That’s no good. 
You got to get them overly over- 
exhausted. Too tired for night- 
mares then.” 

“How about you?” said Dick. 
“How do you feel at night?” 

Acted like 1 didn’t hear him. 
Didn’t want to admit that by 
sun down I felt like somebody 
bust me across the brain with a 
broad, flat board. And I was 
beginning to show it. As a mule- 
skinner says, I was over at the 
knees, toed in, and my teeth 
were getting long. I had a rainy 
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day croup, winded easy, and 
wasn’t getting the good of my 
feed. 

Dick jumped up and hurried 
into the house. Thought maybe 
he was going to get a medal or 
something to pin on me. But in- 
stead he brought out a toy dog 
for John. Dog stood on a wood- 
en box and acted the fool when 
you pushed a button at the bot- 
tom of the box. 

That dog was the first thing 
John thought about the next 
morning, the morning of the last 
day. While I was shaving he 
went downstairs, opened the 
front door, and took the dog to 
see his friend Suzy. Next thing 
I knew he was getting the neigh- 
bors out of bed to show them 
the dog that acted the fool. I 
brought him home in no uncer- 
tain terms. In the interest of 
truthfulness I'll have to admit 
a few tears did fall. There in 


the closing minutes of what 
might have been a perfect week 
a few tears did fall. 


When Mary got home that day 
I trotted John into her room and 
said, “See, he’s still alive!” I 
was expecting her to say that she 
was right proud of the way I 
did it. I got eager and said, “He 
didn’t cry all the while you were 
gone—except once.” 

She looked at him close and 
said, “How many days has be 
been wearing that shirt?” 

Well, that hurt. I had a no- 
tion to tell her right then and 
there that he didn’t have a bath 
since she left. But her being 
just out of the hospital, I was 
afraid maybe she couldn’t stand 
the shock. Never did tell her. 
She won’t know it until she sees 
it here. But John doesn’t like 
baths. And be doggone if I was 
going to let a little water come 
between me and my record. 


Workers Must Succeed 


“If we don’t make collective bargaining succeed, our 
enemies abroad will say that Karl Marx, the founder of com- 
munism, was right after all. He said, you remember, that in a 
capitalistic system workers and employers are necessarily 
enemies; that employers are forced by the system itself to ex- 
ploit their employes; that workers can achieve justice only by 
destroying the system and establishing a dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 

“Those leaders of labor and management who think solely 
in terms of conflict, who make demands that are obviously ex- 
cessive or refuse to offer reasonable concessions, should realize 
that they are playing into the hands of their mortal enemies. 
And in these days of atomic and hydrogen bombs, this is no time 
to be playing into the hands of one’s enemies.”—Rev. Benjamin 
L. Masse, S.J. 


So You Want Thrills? 


Then become a priest 


Joseph A. Breig 


Reprinted from The Universe Bulletin* 


' WE were riding along in the 
car—young Joe and I. 

Joe is 10 years old, going on 
11. 
We got to talking about his 
pal, Johnny. 

“Johnny,” said Joe, “is going 
to be a priest.” 

“Good,” said I. 


“When I get big,” Joe went 
on, “I guess I’ll be an FBI man, 
or a policeman or fireman. 
Something like that.” 

There was a silence. Then I 
said, “I think you ought to be a 
priest, Joe, the same as Johnny.” 

“Why, Dad?” 

“Because you’d make a good 
one. You’ve got what it takes.” 

Joe aimed his toy six-gun 
through the windshield and took 
a pot-shot at an imaginary bad 
man. “But, Dad,” he protested, 
“I like excitement. Being a 
priest is too tame.” 

I guess that Joe and I don’t 
read the same sections of the 
newspapers. 

Only the other day I was 
reading about how a priest in 
Romania got an urgent telephone 
call to go to a certain Catholic 
cemetery. 

When he got there, he saw a 
*Cleveland, Ohio, 


coffin, guarded by two Commun- 
ist police agents . . . apparently 
agents who had not lost their 
faith. 


The agents ordered him to 
read the burial service. The 
man inside the coffin, they said, 
was a Catholic. 


The priest asked for the dead 
man’s name. He needed it in 
order to recommend the man’s 
soul to God ang to the company 
of angels and saints. 

“His name,” said one agent, 
“is Basil.” 


“Basil what?” 

“Just Basil,” replied the 
agent. Then he added, “Don’t 
ask for any more information. 
Bury the man.” 


The priest did so. Two days 
later, he found out that the man 
in the coffin had been Bishop 
Basil Aftenie, who had died of 
mistreatment in a Communist 
prison. 

Is the life of a priest too 
tame for you, Joe? 

Then maybe you ought to be 
a bishop. 

The Communists had tried ev- 
erything, including torture, to 
force Bishop Aftenie to join 
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Stalin’s wing of the Orthodox 
church. 

Bishop Aftenie had only one 
answer for them: “Away, Satan; 
with the devil I do not hold con- 
versation.” 

Tame, Joe? 

For a long time before he was 
arrested, Bishop Aftenie had 
been followed everywhere by 
Red secret policemen. 

Once he turned back suddenly, 
went up to the man who was 
shadowing him, and said, “‘Let’s 
make it easier for both of us. 
Let me ride in your car, and you 
take me wherever I must go. 
Then you won’t have to follow 
me.” 

I understand that the em- 
barrassed Communist turned 
down that offer. And Bishop 
Aftenie went his way, smiling 
to himself. 

Is the life of a bishop too tame 
for you, Joe? Then maybe you 
ought to be an archbishop, or 
a cardinal. 

You remember Cardinal Mind- 
szenty. His life has been almost 
as exciting as St. Paul’s. Much 
more exciting than Hopalong 
Cassidy’s, or the Lone Ranger’s. 

First, Cardinal Mindszenty 
was in jail under Bela Kun, the 
Hungarian bolshevik. Then he 
was in jail under Hitler. Now 
he’s in jail under Stalin. 

Tame? 

Or take Archbishop Beran, in 
Czechoslovakia. As a priest, he 
was in a Hitler concentration 
camp. When he was liberated, 
the Pope made him an arch- 
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bishop because he had shown 
that he wasn’t afraid to suffer 
for what’s right. So now he’s 
in jail in his own house, with 
Communist jailers all around 
him. Just the same he has man- 
aged to get pastoral letters out 
to his people more than once, 
and nobody has found out how he 
did it. 

You’ve heard about Archbish- 
op Paul Yu-pin in China, haven’t 
you? Now there’s a man for 
you. He’s six feet four, and all 
through the war with Japan, he 
was everywhere. The soldiers 
along the fighting fronts would 
look up from their guns, and 
there he was, like a human tow- 
er. And now the Communists 
have it in for him. Why, he 
even helped write the Constitu- 
tion for the Chinese Republic; 
and in spite of everything that 
republic will live, never you fear. 

Another one is Archbishop 
Wyszynski, in Poland. And 
Archbishop Slipyj, who is a pris- 
oner in Siberia, if he isn’t dead. 

Well, I could name you a doz- 
en or more countries where arch- 
bishops and bishops and priests 
are in prison or in hiding, suffer- 
ing and working for God and for 
freedom, daring everything. 

Why, even Pope Pius XII, 
when he was a cardinal in Ger- 
many, had to face down armed 
Communists who had come to 
kill him. 

You want excitement, Joe? 
You want to live dangerously? 
Well... 


Peaceful Homes 


And how to make and keep them happy 


JN the Holy Year Prayer, Pope 

Pius XII, pleads for peace in 
our day. By it he strikes a 
happy chord. It is a chord in 
harmony with a yearning cry 
of millions. People desire peace. 
They are tired of conflict and 
war and rumors of war. They 
are eager to pray that one of the 
benefits that will derive from the 
Holy Year will be peace in our 
day. 

Often the individual feels 
helpless to do much about secur- 
ing peace between the nations, 
except, of course, by praying 
God to grant it. But there is a 
peace which does not depend on 
the wishes and whims of the 
rulers of nations, and to which 
the individual can make very 
practical contributions in daily 
life. It is peace in the family 
circle, peace in the home. This. 
peace too is one desired by all. 

Peace on the home hearth 
means harmonious family rela- 
tionships. It means teamwork 
for the common good of the 
group by the family members. 
It means a spirit of serenity and 
calm, the absence of tensions and 
disagreements, of conflicts and 
clashes between family members. 

Not only is a peaceful home 
desired; it is desirable. It is de- 
sired because of the happiness 


it brings to the members. It is 
desirable because of the contri- 
bution it makes to the success- 
ful carrying out of the purposes 
of family living. 

Peace does not come about 
automatically. One has to work 
for it. Certain things must be 
carefully avoided if clash and 
conflict are to be kept from the 
domestic hearth. Certain things 
must be done if a spirit of har- 
mony and serenity is to char- 
acterize the family circle. 

The things that make for ten- 
sion and disagreement in the 
family circle, for situations that 
only too readily and easily break 
out into open warfare are mani- 
fold. Certainly the following are 
of some moment: temperament; 
chronic ill-health, and even tem- 
porary indisposition; interfer- 
ence from outsiders, such as in- 
laws; culpable or blameworthy 
personal conduct; conditions of 
poverty or trying economic cir- 
cumstances; serious differences 
in viewpoints and attitudes; per- 
sonal or cultural differences or 
dissimilarities. 

The meaning of the terms 
should be plain. No less obvious 
should be the fact -that all such 
factors may readily disturb the 
calm of peaceful family living. 
To be sure, some do so more than 
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others. Let us take a look at 
several that seem particularly 
far-reaching in their harmful 
results. 

First of all. there are what 
might be called cultural tensions. 
These result from differences in 
the customs and folkways of a 
people—in racial, educational, 
recreational, and other differ- 
ences. These cultural elements 
affect a person’s life pattern. 
They affect his personality, his 
entire outlook upon life. They 
determine the attitude or bias 
with which he approaches any 
life situation. When the culture 
or life-patterns of individuals 
are similar, there is a good basis 
for harmony between them. 
When there is a considerable dis- 
similarity in their culture, there 
is a real danger that discord and 
division will result. Such is par- 
ticularly the case in married life, 
because of the necessarily close 
day-by-day association of hus- 
band and wife. It will be with 
some difficulty at least that peace 
will find a permanent abiding 
place on their home hearth. 

More specifically, in this coun- 
try one finds differences such as 
the following: educated and un- 
educated; rich and poor; native 
and foreign-born; city and coun- 
try-bred; Protestant and Catho- 
lic. And there are others. Some 
of these are not as fundamental, 
and therefore as influential or 
effective as others. Yet, all of 


them can make themselves felt 
in the aims and attitudes, the 
tastes and ideals and ambitions, 
the customs and folkways of in- 
dividuals. 
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All may, therefore, cause at 
least some difficulty to the par- 
ties to a marriage contract as 
they strive to build a thoroughly 
organized and harmonious fam- 
ily relationship. At best, they 
may interfere with the ready de- 
velopment of an integrating 
community of interests between 
husband and wife. At worst, 
they may lead to a clash of atti- 
tudes and outright conflict. At 
all events, they will at least plant 
potential seeds of internal strife 
or war. 

The foregoing would suggest 
that cultural differences . should 
in reasonable measure be avoid- 
ed. In choosing a life-partner, 
an individual should look for a 
measure of similarity in the 
party and not select someone 
who is strikingly dissimilar. It 
is a pretty sound rule to follow 
that like should marry like. To 
be sure, there is one noteworthy 
exception to this. It refers to 
differences in the sexes, in men 
and women. These differences 
should be emphasized rather 
than rubbed out. No normal man 
cares to marry a mannish wo- 
man, and no normal woman cares 
to marry an effeminate man. 
Overalls, and such like, are for 
men. 

There is also the religious fac- 
tor as the cause of family tur- 
moil and trouble in this land of 
many contradictory religions. It 
is a bit difficult to imagine a 
home that is the product of a 
mixed marriage as a particular- 
ly attractive abiding place for 
the dove of peace. Especially is 
this true when the two parties 
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really take their religion ser- 
iously. And if they do not take 
that seriously, what will they 
take seriously? 

“Where there is discord in 
faith,” said St. Ambrose fully 
fifteen hundred years ago, “how 
can there be accord in charity?” 
Religion deals with one’s most 
fundamental attitudes. And 
when there are differences in 
fundamentals, the demon of dis- 
cord is only too likely to raise 
his head. Results can be pretty 
disastrous to the home—that, 
quite aside from the damage 
that will in all probability re- 
sult to the religious life of the 
family members. 

Then there are economic ten- 
sions. The economic can be a 
very considerable cause of con- 
flict between the members of a 
family. Outstanding forms un- 
der which it may lead to family 
conflict are: sheer poverty, with 
its accompanying feeling of in- 
security; mismanagement of 
family income; the need for 
changing the family standard of 
living to a lower level; differ- 
ences in training in regard to 
money matters; the wife work- 
ing against the wishes of the 
husband. 

Of considerable consequence 
as elements contributing to fam- 
ily tensions, are certain person- 
al factors. We refer to disposi- 
tion and moral character in mar- 
riage partners. Persons with 
certain temperaments are much 
easier to get along with than 
others. And spouses adorned 
with‘ virtues are much easier to 
adjust to than spouses who are 


characterized by vicious habits 
or unsocial ways of living. The 
great essential law of Christian- 
ity to which Christ reduced “all 
the law and the prophets,” the 
law of love of God and neigh- 
bor, is cardinal here as else- 
where. It pours oil on troubled 
waters. It dissipates war clouds 
that may appear on the horizon. 
It makes for harmony, for peace. 


Much the same is true of mild- 
ness, meekness, patience, humil- 
ity, graciousness, considerate- 
ness. Contrarywise, such vices 
or evil habits as jealousy, hat- 
red, pride, impatience, and irri- 
tability stir up the placid sea 
of matrimonial life and muddy 
its waters. The dove of peace is 
ill at ease in a home where they 
are present. 


One of the worst features of 
tension situations that develop 
in the home is that they tend 
to take on proportions and to 
become cumulative with time. 
What began as a little mole hill 
will keep on growing until it 
becomes a mountain. Where one 
factor was at work at first, a 
whole constellation of factors 
may in time put in their appear- 
ance. The lesson is, of course, 
that quick action should always 
be taken against any tension sit- 
uations that should arise. 


No family is perfect. None is 
always serene. Some distur- 
bance and turmoil seem the un- 
avoidable results of the process 
of growth and adjustment that 
constantly goes on in a home. 
Nevertheless, the situation is 
one that is not without its dan- 
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gers. It is one that calls for 
energetic action if very harm- 
ful results are to be avoided. 
Right judgment will always de- 
mand that family tensions be 
kept at a minimum, and that 
those that will, in spite of all 
effort, get a foothold in the home 


be kept from strengthening their 
position or taking on propor- 
tions. Once domestic discord be- 
comes chronic and ingrained, 
both permanent peace and the 
fulfillment of the purposes of 
family living will be practical 
impossibilities. 


The Frequency of Plural Births 


IS 16 years since word was flashed around the world that a | 

mother in Ontario, Canada, had given birth to five girls at one 
time. Even more startling was the news that all the babies were 
alive; no other set of five children had ever before been known 


_ to survive for more than a short time after birth. 


The Dionne quintuplets made medical history when they 
overcame the serious hazards of early life, and have continued 
to add a page to that remarkable story each birthday. Since the 
birth of the Dionnes, just one other case is known of quintuplets 
who have survived infancy—the Diligenti children born in 
Argentina in July 1943. It is rather singular that the only two 
authenticated cases of this kind in all medical history occurred 
within less than a decade of each other. 

Quadruplets, while not as rare as quintuplets, are still very 
unusual. There were on the average only 1.6 cases of quad- 
ruplets per 1,000,000 confinements in the United States during 
the period 1934-1947; these figures include only cases in which 
at least one infant was born alive. 

Triplets are far more common that quadruplets—in fact, 
66 times as frequent. Thus, in this study involving nearly 
36,000,000 maternity cases, one set of triplets occurred every 
9,400 confinements, whereas quadruplets were reported only once 
in about every 620,000. 

Twins, of course account for the large majority of plural 
births. In the period under review there were nearly 392,000 
cases of twins reported in our country, or one pair in every 
92 confinements. 

The likelihood that a confinement will result in a multiple 
birth depends upon various factors. Age of the mother is one of 
them. The frequency of plural births increases progressively 
with advance in age of mother to a maximum at ages 35-39, 
and then falls off somewhat. The chances are better than 17 in 
1,000 that the confinement of a woman in her late ’30’s will 
yield a plural birth. For teen-age mothers, the chances are 
only 6 in 1,000.—Statistical Bulletin. 


And The Cross 


Penance 


Thoughts for the month 


Father Walter, O.S.B. 
of the Poor Souls 


| UR Lord said: “Except you 


do penance, you shall all like- 
wise perish. (Luke 13:5.” Most 
of us are not fond of doing pen- 
ance, any kind of penance which 
goes against our habits of self- 
indulgence. We miss many op- 
portunities for doing very effec- 
tive penance, because we are 
either ignorant or just indif- 
ferent and thoughtless concern- 
ing this matter. Our Lord also 
said: “He that takes not up his 
cross and follows Me, is not 
worthy of Me. (Math. 10:38).” 
And according to Luke 19:23 He 
said: “If any man will come 
after Me, let him deny himself, 
take up his cross dailv, and fol- 
low Me.” Again He said neremp- 
torily (Luke 14:27): “Whoso- 
ever does not carry his cross and 
come after Me, cannot he mv dis- 
ciple.” These scrintural state- 
ments concerning the necessitv 
of doing penance and carrvine 
our cross should make us think 
seriously. 

What is this cross which we 
must take up every dav? It is 
made up of the work, the trials, 
the inconveniences, the priva- 
tions and the occasional humi- 
liations which we cannot avoid. 
These are our daily crosses. If, 
instead of murmuring and com- 


plaining, which is always foolish 
and embittering, we cheerfully 
accept these assorted trials and 
hardships, and bear them pati- 
ently and courageously, we are 
taking u» and carrving our daily 
cross. And we are also doing 
penance by being patient, kind, 
and forgiving instead of im- 
patient and resentful. So the do- 
ing of penance becomes easy for 
us, at least comparatively easier, 
than it is usually for the average 
thouchtless man. 

And this practical wav of 
taking up our cross everv dav 
and doing penance bv means of 
it, nrevents much friction in our 
dealines with the world around 


-us, it refines our manners, and 


contributes more than a little 
towards making us ladies and 
gentlemen. 

Crosses, made un of our dailv 
trials and troubles. which 
throuch divine Providence come 
to us unsought, have more value 
and are more effective as nenan- 
ces than creater self-chosen nen- 
ances, Thev ease our social inter- 
course and sunvly us with a 
course in_ self-education for 
which we need onlv relicious 
seriousness and _ perseverance. 
Continuitv in exercising our- 


selves in these ways and medi- 
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tating on their effects and re-Bezenerous and can never be out- 


sults will accomplish what 
thoughtless people can never 
achieve. 
difficulty. 


We obstinately refuse= 


in generosity. 


The Bible (Prov. 19:17) says: 


Here is our greatest==He that has mercy on the poor, 


_lends to the Lord and He will re- 


to reflect on our experiences and-=pay him.” We cannot, therefore, 


so we do not profit by them. In - 
consequence, we waste many easy 
and splendid opportunities for 
doing effective penance and for 
making life much easier for us 
and much less trying and ex- 
hausting. If we are religiously 
serious, have good will enough 
and patience for self-education 
in this fine art we can turn the 
whole day into a series of pen- 
ances. 


There is another good reason 
and strong motive for doing pen- 
ance in this way. By offering 
such penances for the Poor Souls 
we can greatly help these poor- 
est of the poor because they can 
do nothing for themselves excent 
suffer. We relieve them greatly 
and shorten their great suffer- 
ings by doing vicarious penance 
for them. 


This is the most attractive and 
also the finest kind of charity. 
The living rarely appreciate 
properly what we do for them, 
and, as a rule, quickly forget it, 
but the Poor Souls have a capa- 
city for appreciation and for 
real gratitude which the living 
do not have. They will plead for 
us when we will need help of the 
kind which we give to them. Be- 
sides, Our Lord identifies Him- 
self with them and considers as 
done for Himself personally 
what we do for them. He is 


- lose anything by generously do- 


ing vicarious penance for the 
Poor Souls. In addition, we must 
not overlook the fact that this 
kind of penance for the Poor 
Souls is an act of charity which 
will get its own reward and 
greatly add to our capital in 
heaven. 

Again, the thought that we 
can relieve and shorten the suf- 
ferines of the Poor Souls is an 
effective incentive and a strong 
motive for doing and bearing 
what would be much harder to 
do and bear without such an in- 
centive and motive. Instead of 
complaining about the heat in 
summer and the cold in winter, 
we will find both the heat and 
the cold more bearable and much 
less oppressive when we consider 
that heat and cold patiently en- 
dured by us will modify and 
shorten sufferings that are in- 
comparably greater than any- 
thing we can conceive and bear 
in this world. And always re- 
member that what we do for 
others benefits us first and most. 

If we consider all these points 
we shall find the carrying of our 
daily cross and the doing of pen- 
ance much less of a hardship 
and more attractive than it ordi- 
narily is for those who do not 
consider such points because 
they do not think and feel re- 
ligiously. 


The Church’s ‘Memorial Day’ 


The Feast of All Saints 


T. J. McINERNEY 


Taken from The Catholic Mirror* 


N the Introit of the Mass on 

the feast of All Saints, the 
priest says: “Let us all rejoice 
in the Lord, celebrating a festi- 
val day in honor of all the saints, 
at whose solemnity the angels 
rejoice and give praise to the 
Son of God.” 


The feast of All Saints, cele- 
brated each year on the first of 
November, was instituted by the 
Church to honor all the saints 
and to supply any deficiencies 
in the celebration of saints’ 
feasts during the liturgical year. 
This one grand and comprehen- 
sive feast is celebrated by the 
Church to the end that no saint 
may be denied the honor which 
is his or her due. It should make 
the faithful conscious of the as- 
sistance which the saints can 
render if they are solicited 
through the medium of prayer. 


The feast of All Saints, 
in early Church history, was 
restricted to the Blessed Moth- 
er and to those who were given 
the privilege of shedding their 
blood for their faith in Christ 
and His teachings. We find 
that such a feast of martyrs ex- 
isted in the Orient as early as 
the fourth century and was cele- 


*Springfield, Massachusetts 


brated on the first Sunday after 
Pentecost. 


It was not until the seventh 
century, however, that this prac- 
tice was observed in the West. 
Pope Boniface IV, who was later 
to attain a saintly crown him- 
self, received from the Byzan- 
tine Emperor Phocas the an- 
cient Roman temple of the Pan- 
theon, which Marcus Agrippa 
had erected in 27 B.C. as a tri- 
bute to Jupiter. 


The Pope removed from this 
temple every vestige of pagan 
worship and after renovating 
and enriching it with relics of 
the martyrs taken from the cat- 
acombs, consecrated it on May 
13, 610, to the honor of Mary 
and all the martyrs. Thus, for 
the first time the Church cele- 
brated the Festival of All Saints 
and it was directed that the 
feast be observed in Rome every 
year. 


In the ninth century Pope 
Gregory IV extended the feast 
to the whole Catholic Church 
and transferred it from May to 
November first, as a means of 
accommodating better the large 
number of pilgrims who came 
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annually to Rome to participate 
in the festival. Thenceforth the 
feast was observed not only in 
honor of the holy martyrs, but 
also in honor of the holy men 
and women, known and un- 
known, who had taken up the 
Cross and followed Christ and 
by virtue of their holy lives and 
sacrifices attained their eternal 
reward. 

In the liturgical calendar, the 
feast of All Saints is com- 
parable in one respect to the 
civil calendar observance of 
Memorial Day. The state uses 
that day to direct the attention 
of its citizens to the memory of 
the valiant soldiers who made 
the supreme sacrifice in all of 
the wars fought to preserve the 
nation. The Church celebrates 
on the first day of November 
the memory of its saints, val- 
iant men and women that they 
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were, because they merit praise 
for their achievements in the 
battle with His enemies. With 
one shout of praise and benedic- 
tion, the Church honors on that 
day the vast number of its 
heroes and heroines whose indi- 
vidual feasts occur during the 
liturgical cycle. 

On this feast of All Saints we 
would do well to reflect that 
it would in no way detract from 
the solemnity of the occasion if 
we determined to honor the 
saints on their individual feast 
days during the year. We can 
ill do without the powerful in- 
tercession which is the privilege 
of those of His chosen servants 
whom He honors so much and 
whose entreaties receive such 
considerate attention from Him. 
In the words of the Psalm 
(LXVII, 36): “God is wonderful 
in His saints.” 


The Life He Wants 


“The life Christ wants Christians to live is not merely one 


of prayer in church or on knees at home. But rather the life of 
love—love of God and love of neighbor that inspires us at all 
times and under all circumstances to follow in the footsteps of 
Christ, day by day, hour by hour, minute by minute, in making 
sure that everything we do is done well—to the best of our 
ability—because anything less is unworthy; in making sure that 
we imitate His example in the forgetfulness of self, in generosity 
to others.”—Most Rev. Christopher J. Weldon. 


Charles Lamb was giving a talk at a mixed gathering and 
someone in the crowd hissed. A deep silence followed. Finally, 
Lamb calmly said: “There are only three things that hiss: a 
goose, a snake, and a fool. Come forth and be identified.”— 
The Grail. 


The Apostolate 
of the Family | : 


IN the month of November the 

bishops of the country con- 
vene for their annual meeting. 
Among other matters of great 
concern to the Church given 
attention by them at this gath- 
ering each year is the family 
apostolate. This particular ac- 
tivity centers in the Family Life 
Bureau of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, established 
by the bishops in 1931, immedi- 
ately following the issuance of 
the encyclical on Christian Mar- 
riage. It has enjoyed a very fine 
growth over the years. 

Last year the main statement 
of the bishops dealt entirely 
with the family. It was issued 
under the title, “The Christian 
Family.” The year previous a 
considerable part of their chief 
statement also was devoted to 
this subject. In it, they wrote 
the following: 

“We strongly recommend or- 
ganized effort to make the home 
more truly Christian. Our Cath- 
olic Family Life Bureau plans 
and offers programs which make 
for a veritable apostolate of the 
Catholic home. It is gratifying 
to see the use that is being made 
of these programs by our Catho- 
lic lay organizations and the 


spread of this work in our dio- 
ceses. These activities serve as 
a powerful antidote to the ven- 
om of secularism and withstand 
its withering effect on piety and 
virtue in the American home.” 
The far-flung and enthusias- 
tic interest that has developed 
regarding this work over the 
past few decades prompts us to 
give it some special attention 


EDGAR SCHMIEDELER, 0.S.B. 


‘in the month by month issues of 


The Family Digest. We feel cer- 
tain that explanation of the or- 
ganizational set-up for the fam- 
ily apostolate and descriptions 
of activity programs being suc- 
cessfully carried on in various 
parishes and dioceses of the 
country will not only be wel- 
comed by its readers, but will 
also prove of no little practical 
value to them. We shall begin 
by simply stating the main lines 
of action being followed and by 
indicating the 
side of the work. 

The program of action, devel- 
oped over two decades, 
along the 
lines: 

1. The dissemination of Chris- 
tian principles and ideals re- 
garding marriage and family 


life, and the counteracting of | 


organizational | 


runs | 
following general | 
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the false ideology of the day in 
these fields. 

2. The reintroduction of relig- 
ious practices into family life. 

8. The development of a pro- 
gram of recreational and social 
’ interests on the family hearth. 

4. The elimination of social 
and economic evils that are 
harmful to the family. 

5. The protection of study and 
discussion groups on parent edu- 
cation or child care and train- 
ing within the home. 

6. The encouragement of mar- 
riage preparation courses, suit- 
ed both to teen-agers and to 
engaged couples. 

7. The promotion of activities 
of a inspirational nature in the 
family field. 

The Family Life Bureau con- 
sistently encourages the use of 
all channels that serve to bring 
its activity program to the at- 
tention of our Catholic people 
and to interest them in it in a 
practical way. These channels 
consist particularly of the dio- 
cesan and parochial units of the 
Church, the school system, for- 
ums and conferences, institutes 
and workshops, lectures and dis- 
cussion clubs, family retreats, 
printed materials, the spoken 
word, and a variety of organiza- 
tions. 

One very important organiza- 
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tion in their field is the Nation- 
al Catholic Conference on Fam- 
ily Life. This is an agency of 
the Family Life Bureau, and its 
membership consists of the abler 
scholars of marriage and family 
living in the United States. 

About seventy-five dioceses of 
the country have a Director of 
Family Life—priests who pro- 
mote activities in this field un- 
der the direction of their re- 
spective bishops, and who co- 
operate with the Director of the 
Family Life Bureau of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence. These are key individuals 
in the Family Apostolate. They 
help pastors to develop activity 
programs and to work with dio- 
cesan and other local units of 
the National Council of Cath- 
olic Women, the National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Men, units of 
the Youth Department of the 
National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, and other organizations 
that are interested in the promo- 
tion of family activity programs. 
One particularly happy result of 
effective work through this or- 
ganizational set-up has been the 
greater development of family 
programs of action on a parish 
basis than was the case hereto- 
fore. There is no better way of 
reaching the mass of Catholic 
families. 


Great success, I’ve always found, 

Is mixed with trouble, more or less; 
And it’s the man who does the best 
Who gets more kicks than all the rest. 


John Boyle O'Reilly 


Is Faith Enough? 


A doctor’s testimony 


HUGH C. CROWELL, M.D. 


jN my early days I am afraid I 

came to regard life as a self- 
contained book that eventually 
ended for all time with the final 
paragraph, death. 


Such a reaction was perhaps, 
a defense mechanism. As a med- 
ical student and later as an 
interne in the wards of an over- 
flowing charity hospital, I saw 
death come in many ways. Quiet- 
ly in coma, violently in fear and 
grief, but all finally and dread- 
fully alike as a. white-sheeted 
form on a hospital stretcher. 

In my childhood and ’teen 
years I cared little for the 
Church, and it is no wonder that 
as I labored over the long-dead 
in the dissecting room and, later 
on, still warm bodies around the 
autopsy table, I became callous 
to the possibility of a Heaven 
and Hell. In my grasp of half- 
truths nothing founded on less 
than fact could be accepted. For 
me there was no God, no faith 
sufficient within itself and of 
such deep human fortification 
to withstand the terror around 
us. Happily, an aunt of mine 
changed that world for me. 

She was an old lady of seventy, 
and had lived all of her life in 
Mississippi’s red-clay hills. A 


hard land, unfertile and rocky, 
and although many of her 
friends and relatives moved to 
the rich freshness of the Delta 
to the South, she was never so 
inclined. Beyond all doubt she 
was a Christian, known in that 
taciturn land as a “good” woman 
for her many acts of friendship. 
We were good friends, and until 
I entered college I visited her 
each summer, but as the years 
passed and medicine engrossed 
me more and more I gradually 
forgot her. 


I was a senior medical student 
when one night my uncle, who 
is also a physician, was called 
to see her. As her symptoms 
suggested appendicitis he car- 
ried her to a nearby hospital 
but on operation the surgeon 
discovered a cancer of the large 
intestine that had penetrated a 
hole near the appendix. Because 
of her condition he only repaired 
the perforation as best he could 
and made no attempt to remove 
the malignancy. 


As soon as possible, she was 
brought to one of the finest sur- 
geons in the South who operated 
but, being unable to determine 
if all of the microscopic cells 
had been removed, suggested a 
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series of X-Ray treatments, 
which she had. For about a year 
her health was fairly good, al- 
though she suffered from an 
arthritis that stiffened her spine 
and made a cane necessary. Af- 
ter those few months she rapidly 
went downhill and day by day 
her strength gradually seeped 
away. 


While I was interning, she de- 
veloped the dread symptoms of 
intestinal obstruction and again 
she was brought to the hospital. 
This time there was no doubt; 
the malignancy filled the abdo- 
men and had filled the liver 
with small, brownish cancerous 
nodules. The surgeon succeeded 
in relieving the obstruction but 
it was obviously only a matter 
of days, a few weeks at the most. 


After her last operation I vis- 
ited with her every afternoon of 
her hospital stay. She was a 
gray shadow on a white bed, 
tubes inserted in both stomach 
and bladder, intravenous solu- 
tions continuously dripping into 
the blue shadowed veins, but for 
some reason she wanted to talk. 
Mostly about the old days, and 
the girl who, orphaned at an 
early age, felt responsible for 
the other children in the fam- 
ily. Of sadness for the parents 
who died within months of each 
other, of fear at being left alone, 
of not being wanted, but the 
finding of peace in a deep trust 
of God Almighty. 

I saw the baptism in a rural 
church of a country girl, who 
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as she dedicated her soul to the 
Saviour. 


I scented the frangrance of 
the young woman who lived in 
the birth of her children, the 
tending of the flowers she loved 
so well, the breaking of the land 
and the good feeling of being 
tired. The contentment from 
wanting what she had and the 
goodness she found in all others. 


Only later did I realize her 
purpose; she was showing me a 
Master hand and the necessity 
of death for even the most 
bountiful and beautiful of har- 
vests, that there might be a new 
and ever better rebirth. 


A few days before she died we 
carried her home, because she 
wanted it so, and only two weeks 
later we buried her in the grave- 
yard of the church near her 
home. It was her church, a 
temple high on an isolated hill, 
guarded by tall sentinels that 
gently murmured with the wind 
and canopied the ground with 
soft pine needles. 

But it is not the illness nor 
the funeral I remember so well, 
that has filled my thoughts for 
many nights and days. The time 
was late afternoon, and for sev- 
eral hours we had watched the 
thin bluish line gradually deep- 
ening the skin, the respiration 
that hourly became slower, more 
gasping. She was in coma, and 
as I bent over the bed to apply 
a stethoscope to the chest, I felt 
an invisible being close to my 
side, waiting. 

Helplessness showed in my 
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face and she must have known 
for by some strange circum- 
stance her eyes opened. She 
looked at me, not with fear or 
regret but with deep concern, 


words of this dying woman. Th{ 
words were whispered, so lov 
only I could hear. ... 

“He’s been with me every a 
of my life, and He hasn’t de 


and to me were spoken the last serted me now.” 


| American Cities 


| There are 350 American cities and towns which officially bear 
the names of saints, or which have spiritual significance, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Postal Guide Books. Some of these cities are great 
ones, like San Francisco, St. Louis and San Antonio. 22 different 
places are named after St. John; 15 after St. Joseph; 14 after St. 
Mary; 14 after St. Charles; 12 after St. Paul and others. Other 
cities and towns are called after St. Francis, St. George, St. 
Louis, St. Clair, St. Anthony, St. Michael and St. James. Many 
of these saints are honored six, eight or ten times by cities in 
various parts of the country. There are four places called Sacra- 
mento, two called Sacred Heart, two called Holy Cross and eleven 
called Trinity. Los Angeles, Sante Fe and Corpus Christi all have 
religious significance. In addition to the cities there are counties 
known as Ascension, Assumption, St. Bernard, St. Charles, St. 
Helena, St. James, St. John the Baptist, St. Landry, St. Martin, 
St. Mary, etc. Not all of these cities were named by the earlier 
settlers who were Catholic Spaniards and French. The most 
recent town to adopt the name of a saint officially is that of 
Liguori, after St. Alphonse Liguori, in the State of Missouri. It | 
appears on the list of official post offices—Perpetual Help. 4 


Television 


“Television is here to stay. Does it bring people back to the 
home? Of course it does and it wil! continue to do so. Young 
Johnny is going to go to the movies less and Bill will come home 
from the street corner to see the programs. 

“But there are certainly better ways of building good family 
relationships—for instance, having the father and his two sons 
get out and dig a garden together—than by having the family 
soak up a television show in mutual silence.”—Dr. Aloysius S. 
Church in Catholic Charities Review. 
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FARLY one Saturday morning 
Corky dashed out of his 
yard and tore down the street, 
fearful lest some voice of auth- 
ority summon him back. But 
when he had reached a point of 
reasonable safety his feet slow- 
ed down, almost stopped. It was 
warm for early April, and his 
errand wasn’t very pressing. 
A silver gleam on the side- 
walk attracted him, and he 
pounced upon it. It was a 
straight pin, and he inserted it 
carefully in his coat collar. Then 


he strutted off, assured of good 


luck for the day. 

An abandoned birds’ nest high 
in the fork of a tree caught his 
attention, and he studied it for 
some minutes. Presently he was 
distracted by the scraping of a 
shovel, and he noticed that a 
neighboring family was getting 
in coal. He stood around for 
some time, hoping the truck 
driver would use the dumping 
mechanism, but he didn’t. At 
last Corky moved on, but he 
walked backwards for a while to 
make sure he didn’t miss any- 
thing. 

Once in his class the boy who 
knew his lesson the best had 
been allowed to help peal the 
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Big day in life of a little boy 


Norvin Pallas 


bells. It hadn’t been Corky, but 
now he pretended it was, and 
tugged back and forth on the 
rope with mighty sweeps. That 
was why he didn’t see the wagon 
the delivery boy had left in the 
middle of the sidewalk, until he 
walked into it. 

“What you doing, Corky, lead- 
ing a band?” asked Cliff, his 
arms full of groceries. 

“No,” he replied disdainfully. 

His legs hurt a little, and had 
a sympathetic adult been stand- 
ing by he might have managed 
to squeeze out a few tears. As 
it was, with only Cliff there, it 
didn’t seem worth while. 

“You’d better watch out for 
Mr. Gladys,” Cliff warned him, 
busily. “I heard he’s mad at you 
for drawing pictures on his side- 
walk.” 

“I don’t care.” He strutted off 
with dignity, just as though he 
weren’t afraid. At the moment 
he wasn’t, for Mr. Gladys lived 
way up the street. And if his 
mother asked him to go to the 
store after a while, he could go 
around the block the other way. 

Just then one of his golf- 
style socks fell to his ankle. He 
went down on one knee, and dis- 
covered that his garter was 
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loose. Unabashedly he made the 
adjustment, ending by pulling 
each sock firmly up against his 
knickers. His stooped position 
brought to his notice that the 
street sewer seemed to be clog- 
ged up with decayed leaves, and 
he was forced to make a careful 
investigation from several an- 
gles, working his knees down 
into the soft, moist earth, and 
squinting into the narrow aper- 
tures. 

Suddenly he leaped to atten- 
tion. A faint rustle had warned 
him of a deadly peril, for In- 
dians lurked behind each tree. 
He drew out his two revolvers 
and fired from the hips with 
many a fierce “pkee, pkee!” for 
his generation had discarded the 
traditional “bing, bing.” 

With the Indians disposed of, 
a new danger threatened, for a 
sheep-killing wolf appeared in 
the form of Shep, a friendly 
collie. The hammers of his re- 
volvers clicked upon empty 
chambers. He tossed them 
aside, grabbed up his buckler, 
unsheathed his sword, and char- 
ged. ' 
He stopped suddenly, and fear 
rooted him to the spot, for he 
saw then that it wasn’t Shep at 
all, but a strange dog. As his 
heart pounded fiercely, the collie 
nosed him. Disappointed at his 
failure to receive the expected 
caress, the dog sniffed a few 
times and moved on. Corky re- 
vived just in time to send an 
arrow quivering through the 
wolf’s heart, or where he sup- 
posed his heart to be. 

With the wolf gasping his 


last, Corky climbed back into 
his P-80 and went zooming down 
the walk with lips sputtering, 
his arms spread out wide as he 
arched through a series of steep 
banks. 

“Corky, have you seen my cat 
anywhere?” 

He tugged valiantly on the 
stick, and his plane landed and 
stopped. 

“No,” he answered, feeling 
very important and virtuous. 

“Well, if you see him, will 
you bring him home?” 

“Yes,” he promised, and it 
was only after Mrs. Yardley had 
returned to her porch that he 
remembered to add, “ma’am.” 

Conscientiously he called 
“Here, kitty, kitty,” until he had 
nearly reached the corner. Then 
the purpose of his walk recurred 
to him and he galloped off, slap- 
ping himself to urge himself to 
greater speed, sometimes firing 
his imaginary revolver ahead of 
him and sometimes behind him, 
for in his mind he was both 
horse and rider, both pursuer 
and pursued. 

At the end of the street he 
crossed the dump and came to 
the field. It didn’t take long to 
locate the object of his quest, a 
highly satisfactory mud _ hole, 
reminiscent of the recent thaw. 
He pulled off his shoes and socks, 
his toes wiggling ecstatically in 
their new freedom. 

The first touch of his foot 
into the chilly water caused him 
to suck in his breath, but he 
didn’t draw back. He put his 
foot down into the mud, which 
oozed up between his toes with a 
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delicious tickly feeling. He re- 
peated the sensation with his 
other foot, until presently he 
was out in the middle of the 
puddle, with the water lapping 
half way to his knees. 

When the novelty had begun 
to wear off, he searched about 
for something more to do. From 
the nondescript in his pockets he 
unearthed a number of walnut 
shells, and launched the Jap navy 
upon its evil mission, only to 
frustrate its intentions with 
monstrous waves and direct hits 
from stone bombs. The destruc- 
tion of the enemy was too satis- 
fying to end so soon. He sent 
divers down to salvage the ships, 
and the whole process was re- 
peated. 

Some half a dozen cycles later, 
his brother Jerry, sent in quest 
of him, discovered him there. 

“Corky!” he exclaimed in 
shocked surprise. “Whoever 
heard of going barefoot in 
April? You know how easily you 
catch cold.” 


“It’s warm out,” Corky assur- 
ed him. 

“It isn’t as warm as it seems. 
Get your shoes and socks on— 
no, you can’t put them on over 
all that mud. Wipe your feet on 
the weeds. Don’t you remember 
what Daddy said he’d do if you 
went barefoot before he said you 
could?” 

The imaginary dangers he had 
surmounted all morning faded 
into shadows before this very 
real threat. Corky’s eyes tight- 
ened, and when he looked up his 
lips were quivering. 
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“Are you going to tell on me, 
Jerry?” he asked tremulously. 

“No,” said Jerry considerate- 
ly, “but you mustn’t do it again. 
What’s Mom going to say when 
she sees how dirty you are?” 

Corky looked down at his mud- 
splattered clothes, and a woe- 
begone expression came over his 
face. He had had his fun, and 
now it was time to pay the 
piper. 

“Never mind,” said Jerry, his 
heart softening. “When I left 
she was busy with the baby in 
the kitchen. I bet if we hurry 
we can sneak you upstairs and 
get you cleaned up before she 
sees you. Come on, I'll carry 
you.” 

Corky, at the age of going-on- 
eight, considered himself alto- 
gether too big to be carried as a 
regular thing, so it was neces- 
sary to make a game out of it, 
and Jerry added, “Over my 
shoulder, the way a fireman 
does.” 

Catching Corky under the 
arms, he slung him lightly up, 
then gave an ejaculation of sur- 
prise. 

“What’ve you got on your 
coat?” he asked, transferring 
Corky to the other shoulder as 
he popped a finger into his 
mouth. 

“That’s my lucky pin,” said 
Corky confidently, “so Daddy 
wouldn’t whip me.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Jerry frown- 
ing. “Well, maybe it did bring 
you good luck, but it didn’t me. 
Why don’t you throw it away so 
maybe you can find it again and 
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have good luck some other day?” 

This was a new thought to 
Corky. He pulled the rusty pin 
out of his collar and tossed it 
aside, trying to remember where 
it lay, but with a few of Jerry’s 
long strides he lost all bearings 
on it. 

“Jerry,” he asked coaxingly, 
the blood rushing to his face as 
his head hung down, “Will you 
buy me a BB gun?” 

“A BB gun? What would you 
do with that?” asked Jerry, 
trudging along. “Shoot rats 
with it down at the dump?” 

“No,” admitted Corky, rather 
grudgingly, for it now seemed 
like a good idea, and added dark- 
ly, “but I oughta have somethin’ 
to pertec’ myself. If anybody 
got after me I could pop ’em 
fulla BB’s.” 

“Is Bobby Lane after you 
again?” asked Jerry curiously. 
“You’re not afraid of him, are 
you?” 

“No,” said Corky, almost 
truthfully, “but what if it was 
someone a lots bigger’n Bobby?” 
A vision of an irate Mr. Gladys 
danced through his mind. 

“If anybody big gets after 
you, they’ll have to answer to 
me.” 

Confidence returned to Corky. 
He felt cetrain of Jerry’s ability 
to protect him from Mr. Gladys 


or anyone, with the help of BB’s 
or not. 

“Jerry, will you let me feel 
your muscle sometime?” 

“Sure, when we get home.” 

“Will I have big muscles like 
you someday, Jerry?” asked 
Corky plaintively. 

“You sure will. Why, you’re 
getting so heavy now I can hard- 
ly carry you. You’re going to be 
big and strong, like a—a police- 
man.” 

“Really, Jerry, really?” ex- 
claimed Corky excitedly. He was 
undersized and knew it, but the 
fantasy pleased him. 

“Sure thing—and maybe an 
ice-cream cone will help you 
grow. Which would you rather 
have, chocolate or pineapple?” 

It was one of those pleasantly 
difficult choices. “Choc’late—I 
guess,” he decided, and then im- 
mediately the discarded alter- 
native began to seem more at- 
tractive. “No, pineapple.” 

Jerry’s shoulder was soft, and 
the swaying motion produced a 
delightful dizziness. A bubble 
of satisfaction welled up within 
his stomach, because it was a 
fine spring day, because he was 
feeling well, because he was go- 
ing to get a pineapple ice-cream 
cone—and because he had been 
the first one to go barefoot after 
all. 


Frequently people who reach a rare old age are asked: 


“How can one live to a great age?” 


swered: 


One such o!d man an- 


“As you grow old, eat only half as much as you ate 


formerly, but sleep twice as much; drink three times as much 
water; and laugh four times as much.”—Sentinel of the Blessed 
Sacrament. 
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The Story behind 


Canada’s Uninhabited Castle 


James Montagnes 


\7 is not necessary to go to 

Europe to see a fuedal castle. 
There is one in Canada’s second 
largest city, Toronto. There, on 
a hill overlooking the city, stands 
Casa Loma, a turreted baronial 
castle with everything but a 
moat and a drawbridge. For a 
nominal fee it is open to visitors, 
and during the summer months 
an average of a thousand Amer- 
ican and Canadian visitors a day 
climb its stairs to see the in- 
side of a real castle, with secret 
staircases, passages between the 
floors and an underground pas- 
sage connecting it with its 
stables and garages. 

When he was a small boy, the 
late Sir Henry Pellatt, financier 
and real estate promoter, read 
of fuedal castles with secret 
staircases, turrets and a draw- 
bridge. He grew up, became rich, 
and unlike other small boys who 
grow up, built his dream castle. 
Shortly before the start of the 
First World War he finished it. 
For some vears he lived in it. 
Since his death in 1939, it has 
been opened by a Toronto busi- 
nessmen’s service club for char- 
itable affairs, dances and sight- 
seeing. The proceeds, after 


maintenance and taxes, go to 
charity. 


There is probably no other 
castle like Casa Loma on this 
continent. Sir Henry built it 
“because I wanted the finest 
house in Canada.” It has a secret 
staircase opening the 
owner’s bedroom. By pushing a 
button, a secret panel in the bed- 
room wall is opened, leading to 
a private staircase to the ground 
floor. Built to entertain royalty, 
the castle has 100 rooms in all, 
with servant quarters for a staff 
of 50. 


When Sir Henry lived in the 
castle, the 16 master bedroom 
suites had _ silverplated bath- 
room fixtures, while in Lady 
Pellatt’s bathroom the fixtures 
were gold. The bathrooms are 
all of imported marble, the bed- 
room fireplaces from old Euro- 
pean castles. Sir Henry’s bed- 
room, still on view, is 40 by 60 
feet in size, larger than most 
single family homes. In it he had 
a row of glass cases with his 
various uniforms, and a dozen 
pairs of military high boots. 

The visitor to Casa Loma is 
shown the Great Hall, the main 
living room, 80 feet square and 
70 feet from floor to ceiling. The 
drawing room is 70 by 60 feet. 
The library is 80 feet long, 27 
feet wide, has room for a million 
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books. The dining room could 
comfortably seat 100 guests. 

“The kitchen,” Sir Henry 

once said, “is large enough to 
feed a regiment.” The range is 
large enough to roast an ox 
whole. In the basement is a tiled 
swimming pool 40 feet wide and 
50 feet long. There are a num- 
ber of billiard rooms, a bowling 
alley, a 200 foot rifle range. The 
laundry would do justice to a 
large hotel. 
An elevator runs to the top floor. 
The highest turret juts 300 feet 
above the street, about the 
height of a 20 storey building. 
On a clear day you can see 
Niagara Falls, across Lake 
Ontario from Toronto. 

To guard against fires, there 
is an eight inch concrete floor 
beneath each hardwood floor. 
Below that are steel girders. The 
ceiling of the room below starts 
3% feet below the floor above. 
There are trap doors so a man 
can creep beneath every floor. 

Returning to the basement, 
there is a tunnel wide enough to 
drive a car through, which goes 
under the street for 600 feet and 
connects with the furnace room, 
red-tiled stables, garages and 
greenhouses. A modern touch is 
a restaurant in the tunnel for 
warm days—and a television re- 
ceiver. 

The caretaker’s cottage would 
suit most people for a permanent 


home. The castle takes up an 
entire city block, and with the 
stables, greenhouses and care- 
taker’s home, covers seven acres 
in the center of a residential 
area. When the castle was built 
in 1911 in 18 months, it stood on 
the fringe of Toronto. The city 
has grown up around it. 

Casa Loma now belongs to the 
city of Toronto, having been 
taken over for non-payment of 
taxes. Its original furnishings, 
priceless antiques, books, paint- 
ings and chinaware have long 
since been sold to pay back 
taxes. 

The man who built this pile 
of masonry made his money in 
western Canadian land. He was 
a military figure in the days of 
resplendent dress uniforms. He 
sent a bugle band of the Toronto 
Queen’s Own Rifles to London, 
England, at his own expense to 
take part in the diamond jubilee 
of Queen Victoria in 1897. He 
endowed and maintained a 
Toronto hospital. He was knight- 
ed in 1905. In 1910 he took his 
regiment to Aldershot, England, 
at his expense, to take part in 
military maneuvers. When he re- 
tired from army life, he held the 
rank of major-general. 

As long as Casa Loma stands 
at Toronto, Sir Henry Pellatt 
will be remembered. And Casa 
Loma is a visitor’s attraction 
which is likely to remain in 
existence for many years. 


The only conquests which are permanent, and have no 


regrets, are our conquests over ourselves.—Bonaparte Napoleon. 
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How Communists seek to corrupt the Young 


The Assault on the Children 


Reprinted from The Tablet* 


ARDINAL TISSERANT was 
speaking: “Thanks to a gen- 


erous effort, the poor gaunt 
children of Rome’s San Lorenzo 
quarter will now at last be able 
to play on these sands. I want 
to tell all those who have con- 
tributed to the founding of this 
sea-side colony for poor children 
that they have not only bene- 
fitted the children’s bodies, but, 
in this terrible hour, they have 
perhaps saved their souls. Most 
certainly they have saved them 
from terrible temptation. The 
spirit of evil is abroad, ready 
to make use of God’s gift of the 
sea and the sun and the sky and 
the sands and the light and the 
air to wrest the young soul 
from God’s service, to turn chil- 
dren into haters of the Word, 
to create sea-side colonies such 
as this one, in appearance, but in 
point of fact completely differ- 
ent because in those sea-side col- 
onies God is vilified, insulted, 
blasphemed within sight of his 


It was no secret that the Card- 
inal’s anger was turned on the 
A.P.I., the Associazione Pionieri 
d’Italia, the youth association 
mainly made up of Communists 


*The Tablet, London, England 


who, in defiance of party orders 
to soft-pedal the anti-religious 
note, have turned this spring of 
the half-century into a spring of 
war for children’s souls. 


The evening before, and for 
the same reason, speaking to 
300,000 people who had come to 
St. Peter’s Square to see the 
canonization of the child-saint 
Marie Goretti, the Pope had 
spoken: “Children, boys and 
girls, pupils of Jesus and of our 
own eyes, be resolved firmly to 
resist, with the help of divine 
Grace, any attempt against your 
uprightness.” 


The fact was that finally, af- 
ter a first moment surprise, the 
Catholic Church was moving to 
the counter-attack in the great 
battle for religious survival of 
the half-century. It had begun 
with the season of Lent, when 
parish priests began instructing 
children from seven to ten years 
old for their First Communion, 
to take place on the feast of 
Corpus Domini, Thursday, June 
6th. Everywhere priests began 
to notice that some of their 
pupils appeared listless when 
spoken to, argumentative when 
questioned. 
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In a partly bombed church of 
St. John of the Mountain in 
Bologna, the last week in May, 
when Msgr. Luigi Faggioli was 
holding a Catechism lesson for 
preparation for First Commun- 
ions, he asked the following 
simple question: “When you go 
to Confession, don’t you repent 
also for future sins?” He ex- 
plained: “Say, for instance, that 
your mother gave you a thous- 
and-lire note to go and buy meat 
at the butcher’s, and the butcher 
had no change, wouldn’t you 
leave the change as credit for 
next day’s meat? So when you 
go to Confession you must re- 
pent also for the sins that you 
haven’t yet committed.” Seven- 
year-old Maria stood up in the 
back row. “The butcher’s case 
and the confessional are differ- 
ent, Monsignor,” she said, with 
words older than her years. “If 
I repent for future sins it means 
that I am not completely re- 
pentant, that I want to sin 
again.” “But,” said the priest, 
“you know that the probabili- 
ties are that you will sin again. 
It’s not that you intend to, but 
just that you know that you 
will.” And he waved a long de- 
precating hand in the darkening 
church. 

Maria is a sensitive, timid 
child. She would not contra- 
dict the priest before everyone. 
But she would not sit down. 
Stubbornly she stood, as if she 
had something to say that she 
did not dare to say. Near her 
Concetta stretched forth an ap- 
pealing hand. Sibilant “pst-psts” 


issued commandingly from her 
lips as she begged the priest to 
let her speak. Finally the priest 
consented. Concetta said: “If I 
am really repentant I don’t take 
into consideration the possibil- 
ity of sinning again. Insistence 
on the possibility that I am like- 
ly to sin again is just something 
to crush my personality ... 
something you say to keep us 
down ...” And, defiantly jurl- 
ing her long tresses beyond the 
ornate wrought iron sixteenth- 
century railing immediately be- 
hind her, Concetta sat down, 
thus closing the argument. 


In the sacristy afterwards, 
Don Faggioli questioned both 
Maria and Concetta to find out 
how they had arrived at their 
conclusions. It was soon evident 
that, like many others since in- | 
struction for First Communion | 
began with Lent, they had been 
to the A.P.I. Both Concetta and 
Maria had only been to the 
Pionieri now and then, because | 
the Pionieri are not excessively | 
active in their high class neigh- | 
borhood in the center of Bolog- 
na. But, at Casaralta, on Bo- 
logna’s outskirts, a thin, be- 
spectacled parish priest, Don | 
Mario, is facing an even tougher | 
problem than Msgr. Faggioli. 


After a long day’s_ work | 
through tenements, assisting the 
sick, bringing comfort to famil- 
ies of unemployed (the stocking 
factory of Casaralta had just 
closed down because women wear 
no stockings in summer, so 600 
Casaralta women are out of em- 
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ployment), Don Mario was 
teaching the catechism to some 
fifty children due for Holy Com- 
munion of the day of Corpus 
Domini. Just outside the door 
of the church, sharply silhouet- 
ted against the stormy red sun- 
set, about half a dozen children 
played, and their screams and 
the thud of their ball punctuated 
Don Mario’s words as he taught 
his Catechism. Said Don Mario 
with a sigh after Catechism was 
over: “If only I had a football 
field and a small ground for the 
girls to play, I would have less 
worries. But, you see,” and he 
pointed to the blackened boards 
of his church, “. . . these have 
been up for years and need re- 
newing, and I have no money 
to renew them. All I can do is 
to hold up this church.” 

What happens is this: Don 
Mario, to keep his children in- 
terested in the parish, organiz- 
es games, generally football for 
boys and hoops for girls. “Then,” 
says Don Mario, “strange boys 
such as those that are playing 
outside just now, and girls of 
some ten to twelve years old 
who have never been seen around 
before, come and play with my 
parish children. The ground is 
common ground, so they have ev- 
ery right to do so, and I have 
no right to interfere. Then, 
next day, I find that these 


strangers have ‘invited’ my chil- 
dren away to their ground, to 
play a match with some other 
children. The new playgrounds 
often turn out to be those of 
the Casa del Popolo; the invit- 


ing children invariably turn out 
to be.the sons and daughters of 
professed Communist activities 
—then some adults appear to or- 
ganize the games. They say 
they are members of the A.P.I.” 


Another Don Mario, in Borgo 
Panigale, another tenement 
quarter on Bologna’s outskirts, 
has gone deeper into the ques- 
tion. The reason is accidental. 
Last winter, a boy came to the 
local nuns who run the kinder- 
garten, and asked for a four- 
year-old boy, saying that the 
four-year-old’s mother had sent 
him to bring the little one home. 
Afterwards, the four-year-old 
was found throttled in a near- 
by ditch. The elder boy, when 
arrested, said: “Of course I did 
it. I may go in for thirty years, 
but I am famous from this 


“moment.” Because of this mur- 


der, Sisters Paolina and Nico- 
lina, who are the head nuns, are 
particularly watchful as to who 
the children in their charge con- 
sort with. Watchfulness led them 
straight to the Pioneers. The 
week before Corpus Domini, Al- 
fonso Fiorini, eight years old, 
stood shamefaced and timid be- 
fore the Mother Superior. She 
questioned him as to where he 
had. been. In disconnected sen- 
tences Alfonso ‘said he was 
greatly troubled because Signor- 
ina Iride, a seamstress, had call- 
ed at his house while his father 
was away, as he is most days 
(Alfonso’s father is a carter), 
and his mother was at the fac- 
tory. Signorina Iride told Al- 
fonso to go with her because 
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they were trying to make up a 
football team in Borgo Panigale. 
Timid Alfonso said he was a 
little surprised when he was 
taken to the local Communist 
headquarters and found that the 
team seemed to be made up of 
no less than thirty other chil- 
dren. 

After they had played a little, 
Signorina Iride said: ‘“Let’s 
have a talk now.” She began 
by saying that she wouldn’t be 
boring the way the nuns and 
Don Mario were boring. She 
said: “I am not going into dull 
questions such as, ‘Who created 
you?’ By the way, children, who 
did create you?” The children, 
whom Alfonso recognized as 
having been to the nuns and Don 
Mario for First Communion in- 
struction, said, speaking all at 
once, “God created us,” as Don 
Mario had told them they must 
think and say. Signorina Iride 
burst into laughter: “How can 
you say that?” she cried. Alfon- 
so Fiorini says that Signorina 
Iride insisted that the catechism 
the nuns taught wasn’t the “true 
catechism,” and that the chil- 
dren must make a point of com- 
ing to see Signorina Iride every 
day after the nun’s teaching so 
that they would learn the “true 
catechism.” Signorina Iride 
warned the children that they 
mustn’t tell the nuns. They 
mustn’t breathe a word, they 
must answer the nuns’ “Christ 
be praised” with their own 
“Christ be praised,” but when- 
ever they said it they must also 
repeat in their minds that 


“Christ is a pig.” 
Iride said :— 
“Think what fun it will be 
taking the nuns in. Thinking 
that Christ is a pig and the 
nuns not knowing. Only you 
knowing so that the nuns can’t 
do a thing about it. You must 
think it over and over without 
telling each other. You must 
think on it always. God, Whom 
the nuns want you to believe in, 
doesn’t exist. No one in the 
whole of Borgo Panigale, nor 
anyone in Bologna nor anyone as 
far as Milan, can ever say that 
they have seen God, or had any 
proof of His existence outside 
the priests’ and nuns’ word for 
it... At one time priests and 
nuns used to tell little children 
that factory owners were like 
gods, and must be obeyed, what- 
ever they ordered .. . Now we 
know that not all factory owners 
are good ... The law forbids 
little children from working in 
factories . . . You would be 
working in factories instead of 
going to school if someone 
hadn’t stopped the nuns... 
Would the nuns live in their 
nice convent if they hadn’t in- 
vented the story of Christ’s ex- 
istence? Remember, when the 
nuns say ‘Christ be praised’ you 
must answer aloud, ‘Christ be 
praised,’ but in your minds you 
must repeat to yourselves. ‘It is 
a lie; it is a lie; it is a lie’.” 
Alfonso Fiorini burst into 
tears, and said that he had run 
away from Signorina Iride, but 
when she had returned to his 
home next day, and said, “Come 


Signorina 
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again just for this once, or we 
won’t be able to make up a 
team; you don’t want to let the 
team down, do you? You can 
go immediately after the games 
are over ... he had felt that 
he must go. 

Sallow, thin, bright-eyed Adri- 
ana Lenzi is nine years old but 
looks like twelve. She said:— 

“Signorina Iride often comes 
home and asks me to go and 
play hoops with the other girls. 
After we have played she talks 
and says that God doesn’t ex- 
ist. She also says there is no 
truth in the catechism we learn 
at the nuns and Don Mario. She 
says that she will teach us the 
truth. It’s very confusing. One 
day when several of the girls 
said that they felt somehow that 
God did exist, in spite of what 
Signorina Iride said, she stopped 
talking abruptly and took us out 
to play games again . . . then 
after the games she talked again. 
I was very tired by that time, I 
forget what she said, but it was 
about God not existing. No one 
contradicted. We were all tired. 
Next day she started again, say- 
ing that God didn’t create us— 
that Christ doesn’t exist, that 
he is an invention of the nuns, 
just like the bogey our mothers 
told us of when we were small. 
Signorina Iride said that we 
must be good not because we are 
afraid of Christ, but because it’s 
our duty to our fellow-beings.” 

Said Adriana Lenze, “I often 
play at home, by myself, but 
then they come and fetch me— 
either some children, or else 
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Signorina Iride herself. 
because I like playing.” 


Sometimes Signorina 
tells the children fairy © 
Here is an example as tol 
one child:— 

“There is a boy who al 
went to Mass. He was in 
petual fear of God; they : 
to him of the fear of God 
one must have if one wan 
be a good Christian. But 
little boy noticed that their 
of God didn’t seem enough 
it also meant being afrai 
the priest who wielded | 
power. Then one day a kind 
came to fetch the little boy 
took him to play. She expl 
that God doesn’t exist. She 
the little boy to play wi 
fear. From that day that 
boy was a happy little boy 

At other times Signorina 
asks the little girls why 
go to nuns. When a girl an 
ed: “I am preparing to 5 
my First Communion,” Si 
ina Iride said: “You can |; 
your First Communion wi 
believing all the nuns say. | 
to me and I will teach you 

When Don Mario heard | 
this, he ordered all the chi 
who had been to the Pionie 
be excluded from their 
Communion on the coming 
of Corpus Domini. Angrily 
norina Iride stalked to the 
vent. She shouted threaten 
at the nuns: “I will rais 
whole of Borgo Panigale ag 
you.” She stamped off and 
same afternoon began cir 
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izing Borgo Panigale with the 
following circular:— 

“Sisters Paolina and Nicolina, 
of the Asylum of the Sacred 
Heart, threaten your children, 
and are about to throw public 
disgrace on workers’ families by 
depriving workers’ children of 
Confirmation and Communion 
simply because they belong to 
the Pioneers’ Association and 
this Association finds helpers 
within the ranks of the Com- 
munist Party ... Nuns can’t re- 
frain from hurling slander at 
democratic organizations whose 
pride it is to have educated, 
assisted and amused hundreds 
and hundreds of children. Let 
the population be judge in this 
divergence.” 

In the Diocese of Modena, the 
Bishop, Msgr. Socche, ordered all 
parish priests who owned land 
for their support to flatten out 
any crops growing there and 
turn them into playing fields. 
So far, however, the priests’ ac- 


tion has failed to lead to definite - 


results, to judge by the follow- 
ing facts. 

Only last month, the follow- 
ing charge was made against 
Dino Marinello, local head of the 
A.P.I. at Castelnuovo Rangone, 
one of the most turbulent spots 
in the Modena district: “Dino 
Marinello . . . is charged with 
the unlicensed sale of liquor and 
the unlicensed running of a 
dance hall.” A Carabiniere non- 
commissioned officer, Leonello 
Zazzanti, a local carabinieri com- 
mander, has collected the names 
of the “dancers.” Except for 


Luciana Chiodo, the head in- 
structress of the A.P.I., and Em- 
ma Gozzi, also of the A.P.L., all 
the other thirty-one dancers 
were minors, of ages ranging 
from four to twelve. 

According to the belief of the 
local carabinieri, who discovered 
the illicit sale of liquor, “the 
amount consumed may have been 
considerable, but it is difficult 
to guage the quantity correctly 
because of the ready effect liquor 
would have on some of the small- 
er children.” The hall used for 
the dance was that of the local 
Societa Operaia. It is usually 
used for meetings of the Com- 
munist Party. It is also used 
for workers’ evening classes. It 
was the excessive noise issuing 
from it that prompted a carabin- 
ieri patrol to enter to see what 
was going on. A fact that the 
carabinieri could not know, but 
which immediately impressed 
the local priest, was that all of 
the children involved, with the 
exception of the musician, Renzo 
Plessi, of Clara Vecchi and Lu- 
cina and Carmen Menabue, were 
children undergoing their cate- 
chism instruction in preparation 
for their First Communion. 

A few miles on, at Sacca, 
which lies on the outskirts of 
the town of Modena, there is 
a child called Rolando Leonardi, 
who repeatedly assures one that 
an A.P.I. member offered him 
one hundred lire if he wouldn’t 
go to Mass on Sunday. Another 
child, Graziano Sola, says that 
“a lady” offered to give him a 
new sling “if he didn’t go to 
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Mass for three Sundays running. 
It was a beautiful sling.” At 
Villaggio Catalini, a village of 
some four thousand souls in 
Reggio Emilis, only three people 
go to Mass on Sundays. The 
whole of the child population 
belongs to the A.P.I. Don Al- 
berto Camellini, the parish priest 
of nearby Coviolo, who goes to 
say Mass there because there 
are insufficient funds to main- 
tain a parish priest in residence, 
says that he must always go 
at least an hour earlier, “because 
first I have to clean the church. 
I invariably find dung on the 
altar and urine in the ampullae 
. .- locks seem ineffective.” 
Once Don Alberto distributed 
small images to the children, but 
they tore them up before he had 
finished distributing them. He 
tried to attract the children by 
giving short children’s plays, but 
the plays were interrupted by 
the juvenile audience, who stood 
up on the benches, thumped their 
feet, singing the “Red Flag,” 
and using the following words: 
“Avante Popolo—onward people; 
we may be rakes, but we’d love 
Don Alberto cut up for steaks.” 

Don Alberto is a mild, white- 
haired, hard-working priest. It 
may be that he is unfit to handle 
a large band of healthily exuber- 
ant boys, but it is also a fact 
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that all of these boys have be- 
longed to the A.P.I. since the be- 
ginning of Lent, which is also 
the time when the dirtying of 
the altar began. 

Not far off, at Masenzatico, 
another priest, Don Giovanni 
Tartarini, who until recently 
was popular in his parish be- 
cause he organized plays and 
football matches, has had an- 
other experience. Even devout 
Catholic families have told him 
that they will not send their 
children to make their First 
Communion on the day of Cor- 
pus Domini. They said they 
would prefer to send them either 
the day before or the day after, 
“so the others will not see that 
we are sending them. You know 
we have to keep at peace with 
our neighbors.” However, there 
are among those who did not 
fear to come on Corpus Domini 
day, a small child called Alberto 
Menanti. Alberto had been si- 
lent during most of the period 
of instruction, but on the last 
day, when Don Giovanni asked 
his catechism class: “Who is the’ 
Pope?” young Alberto Menanti 
raised his hand and proclaimed 
in a loud voice: “The Pope is 
the monster who would like the 
world plunged into war.” Al- 
berto turned out to be a member 
of the A.P.I. 


Dr. Rosaire Frigon, 73, general practitioner in Shawingan 
Falls, Quebec, estimates he has assisted at 10,500 births in his 
48 years as a doctor. He has even aided the arrival of three 
generations—bringing mother, daughter, and grandchild into 


the world. 


A Fifteenth Century Defense Of Woman 


Man’s Folly Leads Him To Lust 


Rev. Timothy Fry, 0.8.B. 


\s woman the cause of all the 

evil in the world? Should poor 
Eve and her female descendants 
always take all the blame? From 
almost the beginning of time 
Eve and those of her kind have 
been blamed for most of the 
troubles in this world. Adam 
started it all when he said in ex- 
cusing himself: “The woman 
whom thou gavest me to be my 
companion gave me of the tree 
and I did eat.” 


The emphasis placed on the 
rights of woman in our own 
times is in many quarters looked 
upon as something new and as 
a step towards releasing woman 
from the inferior state placed on 
her by the Church. This is as 
false as the equally malicious 
charge that no cleric in the Mid- 
dle Ages wrote a line in favor 
of woman. 


There is an anonymous fif- 
.teenth century commentary on 
the Ten Commandments called 
Dives et Pauper that contains a 
brilliant defense of woman and 
deserves to be better known. The 
Latin title may be misleading, 
for the work was written in 
English about 1405-1410 in the 
then very popular dialogue style. 
Dives and Pauper, the rich man 
and the poor man, are the two 
speakers in this work. Pauper 
is the teacher. 


It is in the treatment of the 
sixth commandment that this 
anonymous cleric defends women 
against the charge that she de- 
ceived Adam, Samson, David, 
Solomon and St. Peter. The 
chief concern is with Adam. 
But first our cleric shows that 
men usually fall into the sins of 
lust through their own folly 
rather than through the deceit 
of woman. Many more women 
have been deceived by the malice © 
of men. 


In the Books of Ecclesiastes 
and Osee of the Old Testament, 
the word snare is applied to wo- 
men, but men are called a net 
“spread abroad to catch many.” 
When the Bible speaks of the 
malice of men, the plural num- 
ber is used as referring to many, 
but the singular number for wo- 
men, “as to a few, showing that 
there are more shrews among 
men than women, more malice 
in men than in women, although 
there are some malicious wo- 
men.” Fighting, robbery, man- 
slaughter, lust, gluttony, guile, 
falsehood, perjury and other 
horrible sins are more common 
among men than women. 

Now to allow our author to 
speak about Adam. When God 
questioned Adam about his sin, 
he at once falsely placed the 
blame on Eve. He said: “The 
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woman you gave me as a com- 
panion gave me of the tree and 
I did eat thereof.” 


Adam not only blamed Eve in 
these words, but also God, for 
he as much as said: “Haddest 
thou not given her to be my 
companion I should not have 
sinned.” And so, notwithstand- 
ing that he was more in fault 
than Eve, yet he would not ac- 
knowledge any fault, but he 
blamed Eve and principally God 
who made her. 

Adam’s sin was more grievous 
than Eve’s because he had re- 
ceived the command concerning 
the tree of good and evil directly 
from God, but Eve received it 
from Adam. Eve was deceived 
by the devil in the form of an 
adder with a women’s face, but 
Adam was tempted by only a 
simple word from his wife. 
Adam was not deceived by the 
devil. He shows this himself in 
his answer to God. He did not 
mention the devil, but merely 
said: “the woman gave me of 
the tree.” 

Adam was not too wise to be 
deceived by the devil, but Eve 
was not so wise, and therefore, 
she believed the fiend and was 
deceived. Adam tried to excuse 
himself, whereas Eve acknow- 
ledged her fault, for in saying 
that the adder had deceived her, 
“she acknowledged that she had 
done amiss and unwisely, and 
otherwise than she ought to 
have done. 

Adam also sinned knowingly 
with the hope of forgiveness, 
and thus committed the sin of 
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presumption against the Holy 
Ghost. In his refusal to answer 
God’s question directly, in plac- 
ing the blame on Eve, and in re- 
fusing to ask for mercy, Adam 
showed that he was obstinate. 
God questioned him first and 
punished him last, thus giving 
him plenty of time to repent 
and ask for mercy. In the inter- 
val between God’s questioning of 
Adam and punishing him, Eve 
was questioned, the serpent was 
cursed, and Eve was given her 
punishment. 


In what follows in Dives et 
Pauper, Pauper gives a unique 
explanation of the reason why 
God gave the promise of a Re- 
deemer to Eve. God’s promise 
is contained in the words: “I 
shall put enmity between thee 
and the woman, and between thy 
seed and her seed, and she shall 
break thine head.” Eve received 
the promise because she had 
humbled herself and acknow- 
ledged her “unwisdom and her 
folly.” 


The usual explanation is that 
God chose woman (Mary) to be 
the instrument of salvation be- 
cause mankind had fallen 
through Eve, the first woman. 
Generally, Eve receives no credit. 
The traditional Catholic inter- 
pretation of “her seed” is also 


given, namely, Christ born of | 
the Immaculate Virgin Mary. | 


In another way, “thy seed” 
means the wicked works of wick- 
ed people, and “her seed” means 
the good deeds of women. Im- 


mediately our author says: “And ; 
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commonly women have more 
horribility of sin than men do.” 


The sin of Adam and Eve was 
herefore grievous, but the sin 
f Adam was more grievous. St. 
aul says that all men died 
hrough the sin of Adam, not 
hrough the sin of Eve. And 
od did not say to Adam: 
‘Cursed is the earth in Eve’s 
in.” Only to Adam He said: 
‘Cursed by the earth in thy 
ork and in thy sin.” 
| Who received the greater pun- 
ishment, Adam or Eve? The 
nswer to this question is in 
art already determined by the 
uthor’s statement that Adam’s 
in was more grievous. But the 
nteresting point is made that 
od cursed Adam, the serpent 
nd later Cain, but when He 
unished Eve, He did not curse 
er. “And we read that God 
ever cursed any women openly 
n special.” Neither did God re- 
rove Eve as much as Adam, 
hich fact shows that her sin 
was less grievous. 
The only punishment God gave 
ve was subjection to her hus- 
band. God said to Eve when 
He punished her: “I shall mul- 
tiply thy sorrows and thy con- 
‘ceivings, and in sorrow thou 
shalt bear thy children, and 
thou shalt be under the power 
jof man and he shall be thy lord.” 
God did not say to her: “I 
hall multiply thy sorrows all 
the days of thy life,” as He said 
o Adam. Women can escape 
even the few punishments God 
placed on Eve, “for she may keep 
sherself chaste if she will and flee 
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the sorrow and pain of child 
birth.” 

Even the subjection of woman 
to man is not so bad as it might 
appear. This was no new thing 
to woman, for she was subject 
to man before the fall by order 
of nature in love and charity. It 
is true that after the fall woman 
was subject not only by love, 
but “also by need and bondage 
of honest servile works to obey 
man and be under his govern- 
ance. For she must dread man 
and she has need of his help. 
The subjection that woman is 
put in for the sin of Eve is the 
subjection that the wife owes to 
her husband.” 

But man is likewise subject 
to other men because of Adam’s 
sin. Women are subject to tem- 
poral lords not because of Eve’s 
sin, but because of Adam’s. 

Subjection itself is a blessing, 
for its opposite, sovereignty, in- 
volves much care and trouble. 
“All the sovereignty and lord- 
ship that any man has here in 
this world, either over man or 
woman, is mixed with much woe 
and great sorrow and care. For 
every sovereign in this world 
must care for his subjects if he 
be wise. And the higher the de- 
gree of lordship and dignity, 
the greater the peril, fear, sor- 
row and care... And if sub- 
jects can be patient with their 
degree, they will have more se- 
curity of body and soul, and 
have more gladness of heart 
than the sovereign. So, in mak- 
ing Adam lord and governor of 
woman, God punished him as 
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much as He did when He made 
Eve subject to Adam. For in 
this God bound man to care for 
women in her sorrows to save 
her and to keep her who is by 
nature so faint, so feeble and 
frail.” 

Adam failed to exercise his 
sovereignty when Eve offered 
him the apple. In punishment 
his sovereignty was to a certain 
extent reduced. For God made 
the serpent and other animals 
rebel against Adam and made 
them enemies of his love, Eve. 
Also in punishing Eve, God pun- 
ished Adam, because he had a 
deep love for her. “For if he 
loved her so much as to commit 
sin (original sin) for her, as 
clerks say, it should have been 
great pain to him to see his wife, 
his love, so punished.” 

Adam was supposed to re- 
ceive help from Eve, but in 
making her subject to sickness, 
frailty and feebleness, God by 
that very fact punished Adam, 
because “the more feeble that 
God made her for sin, the less 
she might help man.” 

God further diminished the 
sovereignty of Adam by making 
it possible for woman to surpass 
him in virtue and perfection and 
nature. “Now after Adam’s sin 
woman often surpasses man in 
virtues, discretion and other 
gifts of nature and of grace... 
Often man is subject to woman 
as to his lady in bondage and 
thraldom by hard service in need 
and fear, and owes more service 
and subjection to woman for 
Adam’s sin than women does to 
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man for Eve’s sin. For God 
made woman for the sin of Eve 
subject to her husband only in 
the service of honest works as 
a companion, not as a servant 
in works of bondage. Also man 
because of the sin of Adam is 
ordained to many more perils 
both on land and water, to wars 
and troubles, and the business 
of this world; and to much tra- 
vail and to many perils more 
than woman is ordained to.” 

God placed the greatest honor 
on woman by becoming incar- 
nate of one of her kind (Mary), 
and that immaculately. He did 
not become a woman because 
mankind had been lost by a 
man, and the order of nature 
must be preserved. 

As for Samson, it is clear that 
he had deceived himself by his 
own lust and lechery before he 
married the heathen woman, De- 
lilah, a practice expressly for- 
bidden by God. David too had 
deceived himself by lust before 
he commanded Bethsabee to sin 
with him. And it was not the 
maid servant’s fault that St. 
Peter denied Christ. This wo- 
man was merely fulfilling her 
duty as an usher and keeper at 
the door of the palace when she 
questioned St. Peter. He had 
already deceived himself, and 
besides, men also questioned 
him. Solomon’s sinful lusts had 
also overcome him long before 
he sinned with his many wives. 

To show that the cause of 
lechery is with men themselves, 
rather than with women, Pauper 
turns to his own times and ob- 
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serves: “And so men nowadays 
are overcome by lechery without 
woman’s company and without 
urging by women. For as Christ 
says in the Gospel: ‘Who so 
looketh on a woman with a will 
to do amiss with her, though 
she thinketh not on him, he 
commits sin.’ . Lecherous 
men go about and ride from 
town to town to get women in 
their lust. They seek the woman, 
and not the women them. They 
cast many wiles to get women 
to assent to sin. Men common- 
ly are the instigators and begin- 
ners of lechery. . . Often it hap- 
pens that when men think they 
have the woman’s assent to sin, 
then the woman will not assent 
for fear of God. And if she 
assented before and promised 
the man to sin with him, and 
afterwards she repents and with- 
draws from his wicked company, 
then the lecherous man defames 
all women and says they are all 
false and deceitful. For such 
lechers speak the most villainy 
concerning women, because they 
may not have their lustful de- 
sires fulfilled. And because 
they may not defile them with 
their bodies, then they defile 
women with their tongues, and 
speak evilly of them and falsely 
defame them, and bring all the 
harm they can on them.” 


What if a man is caught in 
the wiles of a woman’s beauty? 
Is she not to blame? asks Dives. 
No, Pauper answers. You are 
to blame for not keeping wicked 
thoughts from your heart. “But 
where you should praise God, 


you think evil and misuse God’s 
fair creature. .. And if you feel 
tempted by the sight of woman, 
guard your sight better. And 
if her dalliance stirs you to lech- 
ery, flee her company. For 
against lechery flight is the best 
fight. You are free to go away 
from her. Nothing binds you 
to commit lechery, but your 
lecherous heart.” 


On the matter of woman’s 
dress, Pauper again takes the 
side of woman. Fine and beauti- 
ful clothing are not to be for- 
bidden if women use them hon- 
estly according to their place in 
life and the customs of good 
people. 


Finally, the symbolic role of 
woman in the sacrament of mat- 
rimony is a matter of utmost 
concern for our author. The 
idea comes from St. Paul, and 
seems to have been lost sight of 
today. Pauper says it shows 
that women must be most pure. 
“Also more cleanness is needful 
to the woman to save the sacra- 
ment of matrimony than in the 
man, for the woman signifies 
holy Church wedded to Christ, 
which as St. Paul says, must be 
a clean maid without spot. Also 
the woman signifies the human- 
ity of Christ that he took of the 
maid Mary without part of man. 
Also the woman signifies the 
Christian soul which must be 
without corruption of sin if it 
shall be Christ’s spouse. For 
these reasons the woman must 
be a maid to save the sacra- 
ment of matrimony,” 
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A visit to our ‘Lady of Spain’ 


La Moreneta 


Sister Mary Vianney, 8.S.J. 


‘THE one and only “Lady of 
Spain” is a black Madonna 
who reigns from the lofty 
heights of Montserrat. “Why 
haven’t we known about this be- 
fore?” was the reaction of most 
Sodalists to her Shrine. Despite 
her fame “La Moreneta” was un- 
doubtedly the surprise of our 
Marian Pilgrimage. True, the 
advance bulletins briefly men- 
tioned Montserrat, but I knew 
as soon as I stood before that 
magnetic image the descriptions 
were masterpieces of understate- 
ment. They can’t help that, the 
powerful charm of this vicinity 
eludes cold print. Let me at- 
tempt to give you an idea. 


We found the Virgin smiling 
down upon us from her place 
of honor above the main altar of 
the Basilica of Montserrat. “I’ve 
been waiting a long time for 
you,” she seemed to whisper 
while we sighed with admira- 
tion at the treasure we had 
found. “La Moreneta,” or the 
“Little Black One,” as_ this 
miraculous statue is affection- 
ately nicknamed, is a four foot 
wooden statue blackened from 
the smoke of innumerable can- 
dles which have burned before 
her through the ages. She is 
seated upon a chair and holds 
her Divine Child who has a 
fir apple in His left hand. Our 


Queen is clothed in a golden 
mantle, a tunic, and a veil of 
divers colors. The Infant wears 
a simple tunic and He and His 
Mother wear matching wooden 
crowns. 


Naturally, we wished to draw 
closer, so we climbed a curved 
stairway at the right of the 
sanctuary until we reached the 
shrine, a_ graceful structure 
against the apse of the church. 
It was a gorgeous setting for the 
jewel within. Stained glass win- 
dows representing St. Vincent 
Ferrer, St. Peter Claver, St. 
Francis Borgia, St. Ignatius 
Loyola, and St. Joseph Calasanz 
lighted our ascent until we 
reached the interior of the 
“Cambril” oval in shape and 
covered with intricately designed 
marble; the very floor is inlaid 
with glittering mosaic. In the 
center of the vaulting a mural 
by Llimona depicts the arrival 
at Montserrat of a procession of 
pilgrims walking in two files: 
one made up of saints and eccle- 
siastical dignitaries, the other 
of the shepherds who found the 
holy image, the kings and counts 
of Barcelona, the counsellors 
and the people of the province 
wearing the traditional costume 
of the country. In the middle 
surrounded by clouds and angels 
is “La Morenita.” Beneath this 
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picture the miraculous statue 
itself reposes upon a gleaming 
throne of marble, and over all, 
the sunlight, irridescent from 
the five stained glass windows 
through which it streamed, dif- 
fused an enriching glow. 


As I knelt in awe before this 
majestic figure I thought of all 
the celebrated and holy ones who 
had done likewise through the 
centuries but especially of one. 
Among the noble knights who 
had kept their solemn vigil of 
arms here before enlisting in the 
service of the kings was St. Ig- 
natius Loyola, the heroic soldier 
saint and founder of the Jesuits. 
It was here also that he stripped 
himself of all traces of his 
worldly service and spent an- 
other vigil before enrolling in 
Christ’s army. First, he made 
a general confession at the fam- 
ous sanctuary of Montserrat, 
where, after three days of self- 
examination, and carefully not- 
ing his sins, he confessed, gave 
to the poor the rich clothes in 
which he had come, and put on a 
garment of sackcloth reaching to 
his feet. His sword and dagger 
he suspended at La Moreneta’s 
altar, and passed the night 
watching before them. Next 
morning, the feast of the An- 
nunciation, 1522, after Commun- 
ion, he left the sanctuary not 
knowing which way to turn first 
as he had burned all of his 
bridges behind him. Divine 
Providence directed a kind wo- 
man, Ines Pascual, to him and 
she showed him a cave near the 
neighboring town of Manresa 
where he retired for prayer, 


austerities, and contemplation 
while he lived on alms. This hal- . 
lowed spot of St. Ignatius’ re- 
treat is another one of the at- 
tractions of Montserrat; there 
is a chapel built over the cavern 
and Mass is said within. 

The Image filled me with many 
other thoughts and emotions so 
that I wanted to linger, but the 
line behind me was long. Thus 
I contented myself with a brief 
prayer, a kiss upon her hand and 
upon her Son’s head, and a touch 
of my Rosary and medals to her. 
Then I moved on and slowly de- 
scended the opposite stairway 
also lighted by five stained glass 
windows representing St. Peter 
Nolasco, St. John of Matha, 
Blessed Salvator de Horta, St. 
Benedict Labre, and the Blessed 
Diego of Cadix. 

This led to the lower storey of 
the apse which is a Sacristy con- 
taining showcases of precious 
jewels and other unique gifts do- 
nated in thanksgiving for favors 
and miracles from “La Moren- 
eta.” A room off the vestibule 
also contains testimonials and 
crutches, braces, casts, and other 
aids left by those miraculously 
cured. From the Sacristy I 
walked past the Sanctuary and 
into the Basilica proper which 
has a beautiful main altar and 
six harmonizing chapels on each 
side. The main altar table is of 
black marble supported by five 
small columns of polished stone. 
Contrasting white marble forms 
the three altar steps and also the 
tabernacle underneath a gilded 
baldachino of richly carved 
wood. The retable slightly sep- 
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arated from the altar table, 
rises majestically in the back- 
ground of the sanctuary and 
forms a noble triumphal arch in 
honor of Our Lady, the Patron- 
ess of Catalonia, enthroned 
above. 

I knelt in a pew near the altar 
for Solemn High Mass by the 
Benedictines and experienced the 
perfection of the Catholic lit- 
urgy. The chant of the “Schola,” 
the minute observance of the 
ceremonies, the candlelight alone 
illumining the sanctuary—all of 
it evoked a whisper from the nun 
next to me, “It’s out of this 
world.” 

“Literally true,” I agreed. 
Here time stood still. Prayer is 
so sweet and easy in an atmos- 
phere like this. 

Afterwards, out in the glar- 
ing sunlight, I had to readjust 
myself to reality, but not for 
long. The holy mountain abound- 
ed with tradition and there were 
many anxious to explain the 
story of Montserrat. The origin 
of the statue and the manner in 
which it first came to a lowly 
grotto in the mountain side is 
not supported by any written 
document, but is exclusively 
based upon an_ uninterrupted 
folklore describing its miracu- 
lous descent from heaven. The 
legends date from the 9th cen- 
tury when it is believed that the 
hermits who dwelt in caves kept 
watch over a tiny chapel known 
as Santa Maria de Montserrat. 
The only certainty is that “La 
Moreneta” was already venerat- 


ed in the 9th century in its own 
hermitage or chapel. Reliable 


documents prove that a great 
monastic center was founded 
among the same cliffs in the 11th 
century and that a small, dark 
statue of the Madonna like a 
great magnet drew the kings of 
Aragon, the monarchs of Spain, 
the Emperor Charles V, as well 
as saints, celebrities, and com- 
mon folk, to the difficult moun- 
tain. Here arduous pilgrimages 
terminated, and here wondrous 
miracles were wrought. As the 
fame of “La Moreneta” spread 
her original chapel underwent 
many transformations before the 
basilica was constructed in the 
16th century. Now the first 
Chapel is called the “Holy 
Grotto” and is decorated within 
by marble, fine tapestries, and 
two altars, one to St. Scholastica 
and the other to St. Benedict so 
that Mass can be said on feast- 
days and other special occasions. 

Montserrat or “sa w-tooth 
mountain” which Our Lady 
chose for her shrine is also be- 
lieved to have an intrinsic holi- 
ness. Its highest peak bears the 
name “Tibi Dabo Mountain” be- 
cause tradition says this is 
where the devil took Christ after 
His 40 day fast to show Him the 
cities of the world. Scripture 
scholars have not definitely sett- 
led the mountain of the tempta- 
tion, so there is a possibility of 
truth here. Legend also has it 
that Montserrat was the site of 
the Castle of the Holy Grail. In 
Wagner’s opera “Parsifal” the 
Spanish Mountain is_ called 
“Montsalvat” and could well 
have been a derivation of Mont- 
serrat which Wagner admired. 
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The composer’s son went so far 
as to bring flowers for his father 
as a souvenir of one of his last 
visits to the holy Mount. 


This 4,070 foot elevation is 
multi-colored and _ interspersed 
with lush patches of tropic vege- 
tation. As my companions and I 
began exploring it we were 
amazed at the way man had con- 
quered its jagged slopes and 
marked it with monuments to 
Faith. After Our Lady’s Basil- 
ica the most famous of these 
structures is the ancient Bene- 
dictine monastery founded by 
Sifredo el Vellaso on the very 
spot where the miracle statue 
was found in the 9th century. 
This was composed, in part, of 
13 hermitages, accessible only 
by steps hewn out of the steep 
rock. 


Cable cars and railroads to 
the various heights are available 
but most pilgrims prefer to make 
the monumental Way of the 
Cross on foot. Not far from the 
Holy Grotto is the First Sta- 
tion, and beginning here one 
finds himself following a steep 
and narrow path through the 
mountains wherein the natural 
and artistic representations are 
placed. Besides the “Via Cru- 
cis” there is also “The Holy 
Way” a three mile trek from 
the path toward Monistrol up to 
the Holy Grotto punctuated with 
sculptured representations of 


the Mysteries of the Rosary. 
These inspire one to real medi- 
tation while reciting the fifteen 
decades of the Rosary. 


Because of these holy places 


and also the beautiful mountain . 
scenery, Montserrat is the mecca 
of pilgrims and the “Niagara 
Falls” of most Spanish newly- 
weds. What better spot for a 
honeymoon than under’ the 
shadow of the Queen of all wives 
and mothers! Since 1552 when 
the hostel of Venerable Joseph 
of St. Benedict was built, four 
more hotels and a large restaur- 
ant have been erected near Our 
Lady’s Shrine for the conven- 
ience of visitors. They are need- 
ed, for once you reach this moun- 
tain top you want to stay and 
stay. 


When it was time to leave I 
found every excuse I could to 
loiter on my way to the bus. 
Seeing that most of the group 
was not yet in the bus I hurried 
back into the Basilica for one 
long last look at the magnetic 
“La Moreneta.” Then I left 
sadly. For me, a religious who 
may travel only during a Holy 
Year, leaving Montserrat was 
dreadfully final. 


As our bus spiraled down the 
picturesque slopes and _ finally 
reached the main highway of 
Catalonia, most of us gazed up- 
ward at the cone-shaped cliffs. 
“We sure were up in _ the 
heights!” exclaimed one of the 
boys. 


“Very, very great heights!” I 
said to myself and raised my 
arm to wave “Goodbye.” But 
now I realize I made a mistake. 
It is impossible to say “Goodbye” 
to “La Moreneta” for though I 
left her she has never left me. 


Brother Was A Milk Thief 


HE mealtime code in our 
family provides that anyone 
who wants more milk after the 
table supply is gone must go get 
it himself. 
Now this entails a tremendous 
output of energy: 


1. Pushing back one’s chair. 
2. Standing up. 


3. Walking 20 feet into the 
kitchen. 


4. Opening the refrigerator. 


5. Removing the bottle with- 
out knocking over: 

a. another bottle into a bowl 
of gravy. 

b. a dish of leftover peas 
which will automatically roll 
through the spaces of the shelf 
and settle back in the darkest, 
most remote crevices. 

c. a half-used can of choco- 
late syrup miraculously balanced 
on a coke bottle. 

6. Closing the refrigerator. 

7. Trudging back to the 
dining room. 

Johnny, 14, has never been 
able to understand why he should 
go through this routine while 
inviting glasses surrounded him. 


Editor’s Note: Sue is the six- 
teen year old daughter of Joe 
Galen, managing editor of the 
Universe-Bulletin of Cleveland. 


And so, sip by sip, dear, sweet 
Johnny became a milk-snatcher. 


Many’s the time I have reach- 
ed for my glass to find it neatly 
drained—no, I must be fair; 
Johnny is a considerate thief— 
he always leaves nine or ten 
drops. But nobody could catch 
him wet-handed. That was the 
most aggravating part of all. He 
would gaze at his accuser with 
twinkling eyes and a cut-to-the- 
quick, “who, me?” look all over 
his freckled face. There was 
never a shred of evidence except 
that his glass was always half- 
filled. Never full, just half- 
full. 


How that little faker could 
pilfer milk! Determinedly I 
would guard mine; tonight he’d 
burgle not a drop from me. 

Suddenly a scream from 
Jeanne or Joey: “My milk’s 
gone. I want my milk!” 

Quickly I would turn to calm 
the troubled waters. That done, 
I would give Johnny my most 
searing “Aren’t-you-ashamed-of- 
yourself- stealing -from -defense- 
less-kids-you-big-bully” expres- 


sion; then I would turn back 
righteously to my meal. My glass 
was empty! 

The situation grew steadily 
worse. I never had a peaceful 
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BROTHER WAS 


meal. I began having night- 
mares. I’d see myself as a 
straggly-haired, toothless, nail- 
less old hag with mushy bones to 
boot. (My older brother Bob 
sweetly told me that was noth- 
ing new.) Everywhere signs 
loomed up: “Milk Is Nature’s 
Finest Food,” “YOU Must Have 
Milk to Stay Healthy.” I dream- 
ed that my upset meals were giv- 
ing me ulcers and I couldn’t get 
milk to cure them. Huge milk- 
bottle men chased me and threw 
their caps at me. Something had 
to be done. 
One day it was. 


Our thirsty relative had al- 
ready emptied the glasses of 
those unfortunate enough to sit 
near him, and was still unsatis- 
fied. His evil eye lit upon a new 
and untried victim, my quiet, 
day-dreaming sister, Mary Jo. 
She would be the easiest touch 
of all, thought he, for Mary Jo 
never worried about such mun- 
dane things as the location of her 
beverage. 

The meal was_ proceeding 
peacefully when suddenly a great 
gasping and choking rent the 
air. Johnny was turning red, 
blue, and black in that order. 
Dad rushed over and pounded 
him on the back, and a large pink 
marble shot out of his mouth. 
Mary Jo wailed and lovingly 
picked up the object, which 
proved to be four sticks of Big 
Blo Super Hopalong Atomic 
Bubble Gum that had seen its 
best days. 


When Johnny’s complexion 


and temper had returned to 
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nearly normal, he sputtered ve- 
hemently, “Whattaya tryin’ to 
do anyhow, choke somebody to 
death on that stuff?” 

This brought no tears. He 
turned indignantly to the high 
command. “Of all the crazy 
ideas, keepin’ gum in her milk!” 
Then back for one last stab. 
“You moron!” 

With admirable calmness 
Mary Jo explained that it seemed 
a good way to keep both her 
gum and her milk intact. 


Jeanne and Joey and I began 
saving gum for mealtime. Then, 
in front of Johnny’s anguished 
eyes we would fire away: plink! 
plink! plink! and three more 
glasses of that precious liquid 
would be safe for another din- 
ner. 


Johnny still tried grabbing a 
glass once or twice, but since 
he had to hold it up and search 
the bottom to determine wheth- 
er there was gum in it, he was 
usually caught looking like a 
sheepish Statue of Liberty. Fin- 
ally he conceded defeat. 

His spirit is completely brok- 
en now and my aching jaw can 
relax. Meals are so peaceful 
and Johnny is a perfect gentle- 
man. Somehow though, I feel re- 
morseful when I see him drag 
his tired little bones into the 
kitchen and back nearly every 
night. 

I found a piece of transparent 
plastic hose in his room this af- 
ternoon. Now why on earth do 


you suppose he’d want a thing 
like that? 
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Heart To Heart Talks 
with Children 


Sister M. Marcellita Schoenle, 


OS.F. 


EFORE the Notre Dame foot- 
ball team leaves the school 
to play a game, all the players 
assemble in one of the hall 
chapels and publicly dedicate the 
game to God and to some saint. 
At the same time the bumps and 
bruises and disappointments of 
the game, as well as the glory of 
victory, are offered in advance 
for the Poor Souls or for some 
soul in affliction. This year the 
team will probably take all the 
shocks and knocks for the No- 
tre Dame souls suffering in pur- 
gatory as a Holy Year jubilee 
gift for them. 


November is not only the 
month of exciting football 
games but it is also the month 
of the Poor Souls. 


The Poor Souls are waiting 
for prayers from you boys and 
girls and from me. They can- 
not help themselves. They must 
remain in Purgatory until all 
the temporal punishment result- 
ing from the sins they commit- 
ted in life is cleansed away. We 
-can shorten this term of suffer- 
ing by our prayers. 


Can you imagine how thank- 
ful the souls are who are re- 
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leased by our prayers from Pur- 
gatory? Thanksgiving Day will 
be celebrated this month. Let’s 
be thankful that we are among 
the living. It’s a wonderful 
thing to be still alive. Life is a 
precious gift. Let’s make those 
who have been called by God in 
death thankful too by our pray- 
ers and sacrifices we can offer 
to lessen their terrible pains in 
purgatory. 


Praying for the Poor Souls is 
a most kind deed. Kindness al- 
ways pays and the Poor Souls 
will remember us when we will 
someday be a Poor Soul waiting 
patiently, minute after minute, 
day after day, yes and maybe 
year after year, for some kind 
boy or girl on earth to deliver 
our souls from the painful fire of 
Purgatory. 


The story is told of a priest 
who was talking to a class of 
boys and girls. He brought out 
a row of candles on a board; a 
very long candle was at one end, 
a very short one at the other. Be- 
tween the long and short ones 
were candles of different heights. 
The priest said that by these 
candles he wanted to represent 
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HEART TO HEART TALKS WITH CHILDREN 


the grandfather, father, and mo- 
ther, boys and girls, and the 
baby of the family. He then 
asked which candles should be 
the grandfather, the mother and 
so on. All the children thought 
that the tallest candle should be 
the grandfather but the priest 
said, “No, that stands for the 
baby, the youngest member of 
the family.” 

The priest then gave them 
this reason. “The baby has the 
longest candle because he has 
the chance to shine the longest 
for God!” 

This, of course, is true. Your 
life’s candle is lighted at Bap- 
tism. It burns brightly if you 
keep your baptismal innocence 
until Confirmation — then it 
burns still more brightly. Sin is 
the only thing that can put out 
one’s life-candle, but it can be 
relighted by the sacrament of 
Penance. And Holy Communion 
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makes it burn with a great bril- 
liant glow. 

During the remaining months 
of the Holy Year, remember the 
Poor Souls whose life candles 
burned for God. Because their 
candles did not burn perfectly at 
all times, they must stay in Pur- 
gatory for a time until God calls 
them to Heaven. Shorten their 
suffering by your prayers. 

Then, keep your candle light- 
ed for God by going to Holy 
Communion often—every day if 
possible. You are now young and 
your candle can burn a long 


time for His honor and glory. 


May the candle of your life 
shine and sparkle as diamonds 
at the end of your life and may 
your reward in Heaven be great 
for having been kind by remem- 
bering the Holy Souls in Purga- 
tory. 

May God bless and protect 
you always. 


Little Theatre Stresses Family Life 


A theatre group which emphasizes family participation is 
the Abbey Theatre of the St. Martin’s Players of St. Martin’s 
College, Olympia, Washington. It enacts plays of religious and 
social significance. The group draws its players and craftsmen 
from residents of the surrounding community as well as from 
the student body. Whenever possible whole families are cast in 
roles in plays. The group emphasizes plays with family plots 
as a means of idealizing family life in the manner often recom- 
mended by the Family Life Bureau, National Catholic Welfare 


Conference. 


Particularly popular has been “Lady of Fatima,” by the 
Rev. Urban Nagle, O. P. There are four complete families in 
the production and several family combinations. 
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LOCAL VARIATIONS IN BIRTHS: 
New York was the most sterile 
place in the United States during 
the period 1935-40, according to 
a recent survey by the Bureau 
of the Census. Other places were 
more than four times more 
fertile. 


The net reproduction rate is 
1,000 when the number of chil- 
dren produced is just enough to 
keep the population at a level, 
given the existing birth and 
death rates. New York’s net re- 
production rate was 474, follow- 
ed closely by San Francisco with 
537, and the District of Colum- 
bia with 546. These areas pro- 
duced only half enough children 
during that period, 1935-40, to 
replace themselves. 

On the other hand, 44 counties 
with net reproduction rates 
above 2,000 were more than 
doubling themselves. Highest 
birth-rates were among the 
mountain whites and Kentucky 
had 20 counties with rates above 
2,000. States with one or more 
counties with rates above 2,000 
were: Utah, Virginia, New Mex- 
ico, West Virginia, Missouri, 
North Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, and Texas. Kennedy 
County, Texas, had the highest 
recorded rate for any county, 
namely, 2,983. 

All these figures refer to white 
population only. 


Another Federal Census re- 
port says that city wives are now 
bearing more children. A survey 
of April, 1947, found that urban 
population was producing 
enough children to replace itself 
for the first time in 40 years. 
However, this city birth-rate is 
thought to represent post-war 
spurts that will not be perman- 
ent. The Census Bureau warns 
that “the changes should not be 
taken as evidence that the long- 
time trend toward smaller famil- 
ies has been permanently ar- 
rested.” 


The farm population is grow- 
ing at a rate of 50 percent high- 
er than the city population. 

HOUSING NEEDS: The Congress 
of the World Movement of Moth- 
ers at sessions at Paris stress 
the prime importance of housing 
to help mothers overcome “the 
almost insurmountable economic 
difficulties” they face. Other 
major needs seen by the con- 
gress, which discussed “The 
Mother in Economic Life,” in- 
cluded: 

1.) Greater martial stability; 
2.) Reappraisal of the economic 
role of the mother, with econo- 
mic and technical studies; 3.) 
Sufficient earnings by the father 
so that the mother need not 
work; 4.) Modern equipment to 
lessen the mother’s burdens in 
the home; 5.) Representation of 
women in organizations dealing 
with production, exchange, dis- 
tribution, and “the level of life 
of populations.” 

For “the oppressed and de- 
ported mothers in all the coun- 
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tries where a sacred respect for 
the right of the mother does not 
exist,” the congress demanded: 

1.) That she be not separated 
from her family, especially her 
children: 2.) That she be freed 
from strenuous work which 
ruins her health; 3.) That she 
raise her children herself. 

In its third resolution the 
World Movement of Mothers un- 
ited itself “with all the emi- 
grated and expelled mothers to 
demand respect for the right of 
families not to be separated 
against their will and the possi- 
bility of normal family life.” 

WORKING WOMEN: The mobi- 
lization of women for work in in- 
dustry and agriculture in Poland 
is ruthlessly destroying their 
health and breaking up family 
life, the Inter-Catholic Press 
Agency in New York learns in a 
report from Warsaw. It says 
that the women’s sections of the 
“notorious Peasant’s Self-Help 
and of the Women’s League have 
jointly announced that the re- 
cruiting of women for work in 
industry and agriculture is the 
most pressing duty of the two 
organizations at the present 
time.” 

Women are being pushed to- 
ward greater efforts, toward 
“stakhanovite (speedup) social- 
competition” and toward pledges 
of additional and unpaid work 
for the greatness of the “people’s 
state,” the agency says. With 
400,000 village women already 
mobilized by the two organiza- 
tions, their number is expected 
to be doubled. 


The agency report says that 
lofty slogans and pressure are 
used to put women even into the 
heaviest jobs. Communist propa- 
ganda slogans are quoted as say- 
ing: “Gone are the days when 
women only watched their kitch- 
ens. Today woman is an equal 
worker both in the foundry and 
factory, and with her comrades 
participates in socialist compe- 
tition. The communist system is 
thus not only ruining women’s 
health through ruthless exploita- 
tion of their bodily strength, but 
is also breaking up family life.” 

AND AT HOME: Speaking at 
a business women’s convention 
in San Francisco, Professor 
Frances Scott stated her convic- 
tion that, because so many of the 
former home tasks of the female 
have been eliminated by modern 
science, there is plenty of work 
outside the home available for 
women and that they should take 
advantage of it. The alternative 
is to leave her with time on her 
hands to indulge in useless and 
expensive frills and whims. 

The New York Ruralist chal- 
lenges the statement in the fol- 
lowing sentence: 

“Evidently the Smith College 
professor who urges housewives 
to seek outside employment and 
thus eliminate their parasitic ex- 
istence, is not aware of the many 
abilities and varied accomplish- 
ments of the farm housewife; 
otherwise she would have except- 
ed her from such a sweeping 
generalization.” 

There is work enough to do 
for a wife and mother in a city 
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home, provided the family has 
not been limited in numbers for 
selfish motives and the women is 
willing and able to cook, bake, 
and sew for her husband and 


children. These things any 
woman can learn to do if she is 
willing. 


NOVICESHIP For THE ENGAG- 
ED: Rev. Henry Waterhouse, a 
Liverpool pastor, has recom- 
mended a_ year’s. noviceship 
or practical and _prayer- 
ful preparation to meet spe- 
difficulties of present 
married life. “We might 
train our Catholic couples for 
marriage as the Church pre- 
pares subjects for religious life,” 
he said. “The Church will not 
allow anyone to take vows of re- 
ligion unless twelve months’ 
noviceship has been completed. 
Is she content when a couple be- 
comes bound to each other by 
promises for life, without ade- 
quate preparation having been 
made? Of course not.” 

This same note was struck at 
a special youth session of the 


National Catholic Conference 
on Family Life held at Chicago 
in 1948. 


Writing in the Courier-Jour- 
nal of Rochester, N. Y., Mary 
Lennon Snyder, President, Dio- 
cesan Council of Catholic 
Women, reminds her readers: 


“A wise educator has said that 
a child will turn out all right if 
he can turn from his parents to 
his teacher to his God without a 
break in his reasoning process. 


“Children, on the whole, do 
not learn because they hear their 
parents and teachers say the 
right living, but they are deeply 
impressed by seeing parents and 
teachers doing the right things 
such as practicing a great mu- 
tual charity. 


“A close cooperation between 
home and school with its result- 
ant understanding and consid- 
eration develops a happy child 
with his life regulated in accord 
with Christian virtues.”—The 
Bulletin. 


The Light In The Young Man's Eyes 


“It was beautiful,” writes a missioner, “to see the light in 
the face of a Japanese student convert.” I asked him what made 
him happy. He mentioned: (1) a consciousness of sins for- 
given; (2) the warm, sweet, tender love of God for him as one 
of His children; (3) a yearning in his heart to answer God’s love 
with his own; (4) a new brotherhood with his fellow men, whom 
he is to love as God loves him.”—Maryknoll, The Field Afar. 


We broadcast daily by our conduct, and we never know how 
many are watching us and are influenced by us. 
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A MANUAL FOR STUDENTS 
AND DISCUSSION GROUPS... 


BY REVEREND 
| Rudolph G. 


This highly interesting and instructive series of six 
(6) manuals for high school and college students and mem- 
bers of discussion clubs, contains a refreshingly new and 
modern interpretation of the Catholic bible. These books 
are specially popular because they elaborate on specific 
biblical characters, families, words and places, adding much 
fascination for any reader. So intriguing that the reader 
often feels a close personal friendship with many of the 
people and families mentioned throughout the Bible. 


Volume 1—Catholic and Protestant bibles, Inspiration and Inerrancy, 
the Historical, Wisdom and Prophetical Books of the Bible. 
Volume 2—Stories and Parables, Type and Figures in the bible, Ora- 
tions, Places of Worship, Sacred Persons, Times and Festivals, Re- 

ligious Sects, Recent Popes and the bible. 

Volume 3—The Bible and Science, Creation and Evolution, Origin of 
Man, State of Primitive Justice, The Fall, the Fallen State and 
Science, Original Sin. 

Volume 4—The Primitive Pair and Its Descendants, Deluge and the 
Ark, I!l-Fated Cities, Tower of Babel, Sodom and Gommorrha, Esau 
and Jacob, the Exodus from Egypt, Special Personages and Events; 
Jonas, Elias, Josue, etc. 

Volume 5—The Synoptic Gospels, St. John’s Gospel, the Two Annuncia- 
tions, Incarnation, Duration of the Hypostatic Union, the Virgin 
Birth, the Holy Family. 

Volume 6—The Visitation, the Birth of Christ and the Sacred Infancy, 
the Magi, Baptism, the Divinity of Christ, St. Peter and the One 
True Church, the Promise of the Eucharist. 


Single copy, any one volume — 35c 
Complete set of all six volumes — $1.80 
Assortment of 100 copies (plus postage) — $17.00 


Order today from 


Our Sunday Visitor 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
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Beautify Christmas Cards 


only $1 per box! 


New designs— 
Beautiful colors! 


You will be delighted to receive 
and send out such new and beauti- 


ful religious Christmas cards. Each 
card is different, in soft pastel tints 
and vivid colors, faithfully repro- 
ducing each modern painting. Each 
set packed with envelopes in an at- 


tractive gift box. 

Many of the these cards have 
companion color illustrations on the 
inside, and all have appropriate 
personal sentiments you will be 
proud to seud to your relatives and 
special friends. Better send your 
order now ... so you'll have time 
to re-order after you see how at- 
tractive they are! 


$1.00 per box, postpaid 


Quantity Prices 
gladly furnished upon request 


Use this handy coupon today! 


Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Indiana 


Please send me _...... Boxes of the beautiful new 1950 Religious Christmas 
Cards, for which | enclose $-............- (money order, check or cash). 

NAME 

ADDRESS 
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